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FOREWORD 


The  fifth  edition  of  Portals ,  comprised  of  the  winning  entries  of  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central’s  annual  writing  contest,  is  made  possible  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  students,  members  of  the  English  Department,  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  Goliards.  ^ 

The  entries  in  the  Freshman  Contest  were  written  by  students  enrolled 
in  Freshman  English  courses  at  PNC,  while  the  Open  Contest  consisted 
of  works  submitted  by  the  student  body  in  general.  This  year  47  students 
participated  in  the  contest,  submitting  87  entries.  Judging  was  done  by 
both  students  and  faculty  who  read  all  of  the  entries  anonymously  and, 
by  means  of  a  numerical  scale,  evaluated  each  selection  in  terms  of  writing 
excellence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  authors  published  in  Portals  are  truly 
representative  of  PNC,  coming  from  almost  every  school  and  from  every 
age  group  and  including  full  and  part-time  students,  men  and  women, 
undergraduates  and  graduates. 

I  congratulate  the  entrants  whose  work  appears  in  this  edition  of  Por¬ 
tals ,  both  for  their  achievements  and  for  their  recognition  that  good 
writing  is  truly  the  portal  to  mutual  understanding  and  a  greater  sense  of 
humanity. 

Barbara  Lootens,  Director 
Student  Writing  Contest 


JUDGES:  Professor  John  Stanfield,  Acting  Chairman,  English  Depart¬ 
ment;  Professor  Barbara  Lootens,  Professor  Hal  Phillips,  Dr.  Roger 
Schlobin;  Mrs.  Helen  Sullivan;  Mrs.  Mary  Kegebein;  Mr.  John  Kohler; 
Mr.  Philip  Baugher. 


COVER  PHOTOGRAPH:  John  Niemann,  905  Tryon  Road,  Michigan 
City,  took  this  picture  of  the  Lee  R.  Seymour  residence  on  Goldring 
Road  near  LaPorte.  Mr.  Niemann’s  special  photographic  interests  are 
architecture,  nature,  and  portraits.  (Nikkormat  FT,  50mm  f  1.4  lens;  f4 
at  l/60th,  Plus-X  film  SAE  125.) 
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FRESHMAN  CONTEST 

Firs t  Prize  Winner  (Tie) 


FORGIVENESS 

I  suppose  nearly  everyone  remembers  his  hometown  or,  at  least,  some¬ 
thing  in  particular  about  it.  I  remember  quite  a  bit  about  mine,  especially 
the  section  where  I  was  bom.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  standing  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  a  nice  Midwestern  town.  Behind  you  are  paved  streets, 
beautiful  wood  and  brick  homes,  a  downtown  section  that  boasts  of  a 
modest  but  fashionable  business  district  with  theaters  and  shops,  an 
amusement  park,  a  zoo,  and  a  beach  and  picnic  area  which  defy  com¬ 
parison  with  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  Sounds  wonderful,  doesn’t  it? 
But  remember,  that’s  what’s  behind  you  —  in  front  stretches  a  winding 
dirt  road,  which  runs  in  an  S-shape  for  about  five  blocks.  All  along  this 
road  are  pathetic  gray  wooden  shacks;  to  call  them  houses  would  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Here  and  there,  however,  you  notice  that  some  innovative  souls, 
in  their  attempts  to  break  the  monotony,  have  slapped  brown  paint  on 
their  homes.  They  succeed  in  their  purpose,  but  their  efforts  do  little, 
if  anything,  to  enhance  their  surroundings.  Halfway  down,  the  road  is 
bisected  by  another  dirt  road  about  three  blocks  in  length.  This  second 
road  is  a  copy  of  the  first,  except  there  are  fewer  homes,  and  one  end 
holds  our  beloved,  weed-infested  playing  field. 

These  few  blocks  with  their  rundown  shacks,  dirt  and  weeds,  and  un¬ 
paved  streets  were  home  —  my  heaven  on  Earth.  This  was  “The  Patch.” 
At  least  eighty  percent  of  the  Black  population  in  town  were  congre¬ 
gated  in  the  Patch,  while  the  other  twenty  percent  were  clumped  together 
on  the  Westside,  with  a  few  in  Canada  and  Eastport.  There  were  a  few 
Mexican-Americans  and  a  couple  of  white  families  who  lived  on  the 
fringes,  but  they  were  seldom  seen  after  dark.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  good  and  decent  people,  many  of  whom  are  my  friends  today;  but 
there  were  also  the  unsavory  characters,  and  the  Patch  ran  wild  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  nights. 

The  Patch,  as  I  said,  was  my  home.  I  knew  no  other,  and  I  loved  it. 
I  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  Patch,  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  unpleasant  ones.  However,  there  is  one  event  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forget. 

It  had  rained  like  hell  the  night  before,  and  the  thought  of  our  game 
being  postponed  again  was  disheartening.  To  my  amazement,  though, 
the  day  was  gorgeous  and  couldn’t  have  been  more  suitable  for  baseball. 
As  I  hurriedly  got  into  my  clothes,  I  felt  an  overwhelming  surge  of  en¬ 
thusiasm;  the  thought  of  playing  “those  monkeys”  from  the  Westside 
again  was  almost  too  much  to  bear.  (The  people  from  the  Patch  and  the 
people  from  the  Westside  had  no  love  for  each  other,  and  this  antagonism 
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extended  to  us  kids.)  The  last  time  we  had  played,  they  had  humiliated 
us,  beating  us  by  twelve  runs.  To  make  matters  worse,  we  had  been  forced 
to  wait  for  our  revenge.  Three  times  we  had  scheduled  a  return  match, 
and  each  time  it  had  rained;  but  today  was  sunny  and  clear,  and  victory 
would  surely  be  ours. 

I  left  for  the  field  early,  hoping  that  some  of  the  kids  would  be  there 
and  that  we  could  catch  a  few  fly  balls  before  the  game  started.  When  I 
arrived,  I  noticed  that  several  kids  were  there,  but  they  weren’t  playing 
any  ball  —  instead,  they  appeared  to  be  arguing.  A  group  had  gathered, 
but  I  could  see  that  Big  Sam,  one  of  the  kids  from  the  Patch,  and  Eddie, 
a  kid  from  the  Westside,  were  having  the  argument.  When  I  got  to  the 
group,  I  pulled  a  kid  named  Dick  over  to  the  side  and  asked  him  what 
had  happened.  Dick  told  me  that  Eddie  had  gotten  mad  at  Big  Sam  and 
had  accused  him  of  trying  to  hurt  his  kid  brother.  Knowing  Big  Sam  the 
way  I  did,  I  was  sure  that  Eddie  was  right.  Big  Sam  was  older  and  bigger 
than  most  of  us,  and  he  seemed  to  take  some  fiendish  delight  in  hurting 
the  smaller  kids.  He  and  I  had  had  a  run-in  once,  after  he’d  bothered 
my  brother,  Bill.  Although  I  was  only  fifteen,  I  was  big  for  my  age  and 
quite  confident  that  Big  Sam  knew  I  was  a  good  scrapper;  nothing  had 
come  of  our  disagreement. 

Watching  Big  Sam  and  Eddie,  I  got  the  feeling  that  something  bad  was 
going  to  happen.  Eddie,  his  brother  Jimmy,  their  cousin  Clarence,  and 
their  two  friends,  Jack  and  Dick,  were  all  from  the  Westside.  My  hunch 
was  that  if  anything  should  happen,  they  would  all  start  swinging  on 
Big  Sam,  and  even  though  Big  Sam  was  not  the  most  popular  kid  in  the 
Patch,  that  would  never  do.  Like  all  kids  raised  to  be  wise  in  the  ways 
of  street  life,  we  had  learned  to  protect  our  own,  and  so  Big  Sam  was  not 
exactly  alone.  Besides  him  and  myself,  there  was  Little  Bro,  Buddy, 
Frog,  and  Rabbit. 

My  fears  were  not  exaggerated,  for  suddenly  Big  Sam  and  Eddie  were 
at  each  other  —  but  the  fight  was  short-lived.  Big  Sam,  trying  to  hit  Eddie 
with  a  rock,  missed  and  hit  Dick  instead,  tearing  the  eye  out  of  his  head. 
Needless  to  say,  that  took  the  fight  out  of  everyone.  The  last  I  remember 
seeing  Dick,  he  was  on  his  knees,  yelling  to  beat  hell  and  begging  for 
help.  It  was  sometime  later  that  I  learned  that  Rev.  Johnson  had  heard 
Dick’s  screams  and  gone  for  help. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  and  I  have  seen  and  talked  to 
Dick  on  many  occasions.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  held  no  grudges  then,  nor 
does  he  hold  any  now;  he  has  said  many  times  that  it  was  an  accident 
which  could  have  happened  to  any  of  us.  Nevertheless,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forgive  myself  for  not  trying  to  help  him  that  day.  I  admit  that 
I  was  plenty  scared  and  that  all  I  could  think  about  was  getting  away 
from  there.  I  have  always  admired  Dick  for  the  attitude  he  has  shown 
in  this  matter,  but  I  guess  that  attitude  is  only  a  reflection  of  his  magni- 
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ficent  character,  the  character  of  the  mayor  of  Gary,  Indiana,  Richard 
Hatcher. 

-CHARLES  WRIGHT 

Charles  Wright,  132  N.  Woodland,  Michigan  City,  is  a  case  aide  for  the 
Michigan  City  Welfare  Department.  This  is  his  first  year  as  a  part-time 
student  at  PNC. 

First  Prize  Win ner  [Tie) 

THE  MYSTER  Y  OF  MY  A  UNT  JUD  Y 

As  a  child,  I  used  to  look  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  my  family’s 
visits  to  the  mysterious  place  my  mother  called  “the  convent.”  Here,  we 
all  congregated  with  other  relatives  in  an  atmosphere  of  contentment 
filled  with  delicious  food,  beautifully  landscaped  garden  walks  and  mys¬ 
terious  women  who  all  dressed  alike  in  strange  gowns  and  headpieces 
of  blue  or  black,  with  small  splashes  of  white. 

My  brothers,  cousins  and  I  carried  on  lengthy  discussions  about  these 
strange  figures.  We  decided  they  must,  undoubtedly,  all  be  bald  because 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  their  hair.  We  pondered  over  what  they  all  did 
with  their  hands,  which  were  constantly  vanishing  behind  mysterious 
folds  in  their  somber  garb.  Particularly,  we  wondered  about  the  woman 
we  always  came  to  visit.  Although  we  were  told  she  was  our  Aunt  Judy, 
we  were  sternly  lectured  to  always  refer  to  her  as  “Sister  Joseph-Anne.” 
Her  reputation  for  goodness  was  known  to  all  of  us  since  any  misbehavior 
on  our  part  during  the  long  ride  home  always  brought  the  same  reproach, 
“Sister  Joseph-Anne  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

Being  good  was  a  trait  that  seemed  to  elude  us.  We  wondered  what 
miracle  had  endowed  Sister  Joseph-Anne  with  this  ability,  positive  such 
a  miracle  would  never  fall  upon  us.  We  all  knew  how  special  Sister 
Joseph-Anne  was.  Now,  nearly  twenty-one  years  after  she  had  first  enter¬ 
ed  the  convent,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  unlock  some  of  the  mysteries 
that  I  had  puzzled  over  for  years. 

Judith  Kwasny  first  thought  about  becoming  a  nun  when  she  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  “As  I  look  back  now,”  she  explained,  “one  day  I  was  going 
to  be  a  stewardess,  one  day  an  actress.  That  day,  after  attending  a  reli¬ 
gious  conference,  I  decided  to  become  a  nun!” 

With  the  encouragement  of  a  friend  and  the  urging  of  a  neighboring 
priest,  Judy  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  She  entered  the  Holy  Ghost  Academy 
in  Techney,  Illinois.  This  was  a  branch  of  the  convent  that  boarded  girls 
of  high  school  age  who  wished  to  become  nuns.  Once  accepted,  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  high  school  courses  and  received  a  strong  background  of 
religious  training. 

“I  never  really  intended  to  stay,”  she  said  with  a  laugh.  “I  figured  I’d 
give  God  a  good  try  for  two  weeks  and  come  home!”  But,  after  a  few 
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months  of  homesickness,  Judy  quickly  adapted  to  her  new  life  and  de¬ 
cided  to  stay. 

Her  parents,  whose  only  objection  had  been  that  they  were  afraid  she 
would  miss  out  on  too  much,  finally  decided  if  she  was  happy  that  must 
be  what  God  wanted  for  her. 

After  finishing  the  last  three  years  of  high  school  at  the  convent,  Judy 
decided  to  become  a  Postulant.  This  was  a  nine-month  probationary 
period  which  taught  aspiring  nuns  the  prayers,  silences  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  religious  life.  It  was  a  trial  period  to  help  decide 
whether  this  was  the  kind  of  life  she  wanted  and  to  which  she  could  dedi¬ 
cate  herself. 

After  completing  this,  Judy  entered  the  Novitiate.  During  this  period 
she  went  through  intense  religious  studies.  It  was  here  that  Judith  Kwas- 
ny  first  became  “Sister  Joseph-Anne.” 

Whenever  we  visited  Sister  Joseph-Anne,  all  the  nuns  ever  seemed  to 
do  was  pray,  smile  and  work.  They  were  constantly  scrubbing  floors, 
cooking,  and  polishing  statues.  As  a  teenager,  I  had  lived  in  constant 
fear  that  my  mother  would  send  me  to  the  convent  as  punishment.  Now, 
I  asked  Judy  of  what  a  nun’s  work  consisted. 

She  explained  that,  in  the  religious  order  to  which  she  belonged,  every¬ 
one  had  her  own  work  to  do.  It  depended  on  the  circumstances  at  the 
time.  “To  be  honest,  when  I  was  a  Novice  my  work  was  cleaning  toilets 
and  chicken-houses,”  she  laughed.  “Later,  I  entered  De  Paul  University, 
and  my  work  became  my  studies.  Physics,  psychology,  chemistry,  etc. 
I  wanted  to  become  a  doctor  but  the  pressures  were  too  great,  so  I  switch¬ 
ed  to  nursing.  When  I  finally  became  a  nurse  the  hours  I  was  on  duty 
became  my  work.” 

When  asked  how  her  studies  were  financed,  she  explained  that  the 
convent  paid  for  them.  Consequently,  her  wages  as  a  nurse  all  went  back 
into  the  convent  to  help  others  because  she,  like  all  nuns,  took  the  vow 
of  poverty.  “We  paid  back  in  kind,”  she  said,  “by  helping  each  other.” 

Although  Sister  Joseph-Anne  had  always  wondered  whether  she  was 
worthy  enough  to  be  a  nun,  she  first  began  to  have  serious  doubts  about 
continuing  as  a  nun  during  the  six-year  period  of  her  temporary  vows. 
“It  was  the  end  of  the  ‘sixties’.  Social  behavior  was  changing,  and  we 
were  a  part  of  that.  Outside,  people  were  beginning  to  question  authority 
and  to  demand  changes.  I  began  to  question  rules  and  to  work  for  change 
inside  my  religious  order.  I  wrote  letters  and  was  on  every  committee 
there  was.  But  I  was  never  a  rebel!  I  didn’t  believe  in  doing  anything  to 
hurt  anyone  else.  As  long  as  it  didn’t  hurt  me,  if  you  wanted  me  to  stand 
on  the  right  side  of  you,  instead  of  the  left,  I’d  do  it.  But  when  you  began 
to  tell  me  what  to  think!  Then  you’d  have  trouble!” 

Normally,  after  the  six-year  period  of  temporary  vows,  a  nun  must 
either  choose  to  make  her  final  vows  or  leave  the  religious  order.  These 
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vows  are  taken  very  seriously  and  are  supposed  to  last  for  the  rest  of  a 
nun’s  life.  They,  however,  are  not  a  sacrament,  as  the  vows  of  priesthood 
are. 

Because  Sister  Joseph-Anne  had  expressed  some  doubts  about  contin¬ 
uing  further  and  was  constantly  fighting  for  change,  her  superiors  felt 
she  was  not  ready  to  make  her  final  vows.  In  a  very  unusual  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  procedure,  they  gave  her  the  choice  of  either  leaving  or  making 
vows  for  a  one-year  period  only.  She  chose  to  make  her  vows.  When  that 
period  ended,  after  much  deliberation,  Sister  Joseph-Anne  made  her 
final  vows.  But  she  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  change.  “As  long  as  there 
was  something  to  hang  in  there  for  —  someone  to  ‘pass  the  candle  back 
to,’  I  was  willing  to  fight!”  But,  as  the  number  of  new  applicants  for  the 
nunnery  became  fewer  and  her  attempts  to  change  her  superiors’  views 
and  institute  new  ideas  failed,  her  doubts  about  remaining  a  nun  grew. 

After  being  transferred  to  a  small  rural  hospital  in  Iowa,  Sister  Joseph- 
Anne  began  participating  in  a  discussion  group  that  also  contained  lay- 
people.  As  they  all  began  to  share  their  doubts  and  feelings,  Sister  Joseph- 
Anne  realized  that  she  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with  those  in  the  out¬ 
side  world.  She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  a  part  of  something  bigger  than 
her  religious  order. 

“My  order  consisted  of  work,  prayers  and  the  fostering  among  our¬ 
selves  of  love  and  the  ‘Holy  Spirit’.  Unfortunately,  when  I  was  a  nun, 
our  order  put  the  last  part  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  I  believe  I 
would  have  found  fulfillment  if  there  would  have  been  less  distrust,  less 
suspicion  and  less  constant  supervision.  I-  felt  that  if  you  can  trust  me 
with  patients’  lives  and  the  responsibility  of  being  Director  of  Nurses, 
why  can’t  you  trust  me  to  say  my  Rosary  without  checking  up  on  me? 
Something’s  not  right!” 

“My  decision  to  leave  took  about  seven  or  eight  years.  Each  year,  each 
event,  each  failure  to  produce  change  or  to  accept  things  as  they  were 
contributed  to  that  decision.”  So  with  the  realization  that  she  no  longer 
belonged  in  the  religious  order,  “Sister  Joseph-Anne”  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  be  absolved  from  her  final  vows  and  once  again  became  “Ju¬ 
dith  Kwasny.” 

But  who  was  Judith  Kwasny?  It  had  been  seventeen  years  since  she 
had  existed  in  the  outside  world.  I  asked  Judy  about  the  difficulties  and 
adjustments  that  accompanied  her  newborn  freedom. 

“Those  first  three  months  were  the  loneliest  in  my  life!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Everything  was  so  new!  Everything!  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
money  and  had  to  make  the  decisions  that  go  along  with  it.  I  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  buy  the  cheaper  item  or  the  more  expensive  one.  I  had  to 
decide-where  to  work  and  where  to  live.  Your  friends  are  no  longer  with 
you.  Your  family  is  different,  not  like  when  you  were  fourteen.  Nothing 
is  the  same!  Your  family  feels  awkward  and  uncomfortable  around  you 
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now.  They  become  embarrassed  when  they  forget  and  call  you  ‘Sister’. 
I  didn’t  know  how  to  meet  new  people  or  establish  a  new  social  life.  I 
thought  when  I  left  the  convent  that  I  had  to  be  married  within  a  year  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.” 

“Finally,  as  I  was  walking  out  of  a  chapel  on  my  birthday,  I  got  hold  of 
myself  and  said,  ‘Okay!  You’re  thirty-two  today.  You’ll  never  be  fifteen 
again.  You’ll  never  be  eighteen  again.  You’ll  never  even  be  twenty-five 
again.  You  can’t  go  back!  You  are  going  to  have  to  start  now,  at  thirty- 
two,  and  let  life  take  its  course.  Go  along  with  it.  Don’t  rush  it!’  From 
that  day  on,  I  settled  down  and  started  enjoying  my  life  one  day  at  a 
time.” 

After  deciding  that  she  would  be  happier  in  a  larger  city,  Judy  moved 
to  Chicago.  She  obtained  a  job  in  one  of  the  hospitals  there.  She  started 

to  date  and  experience  many  new  things  that  affected  some  of  her  pre¬ 
vious  opinions.  One  of  these  changes  resulted  in  her  decision  to  submit 
her  name  to  a  computor  dating  service,  through  which  she  met  the  man 
she  eventually  married. 

Because  he  had  been  previously  married  and  divorced,  Judy  was  ex¬ 
communicated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  asked  her  what  her 
feelings  were  about  being  excluded  from  the  very  religion  to  which  she 
had  once  pledged  her  life. 

“I  may  one  day  bum  in  hell  for  my  ideas,  but  I  feel  that  the  only  mortal 
sins  are  to  turn  your  back  on  God  or  your  fellow  human  beings.  I  believe 
the  law  of  love  is  stronger  than  the  law  of  the  church.  Love  was  the  very 
center  of  my  convent  training.  I  believe  it  was  providential  that  I  spend 
those  early  years  in  the  convent.  They  made  me  the  person  I  am  today. 
But,  I  don’t  feel  that  I’ve  done  anything  wrong.  I’m  still  a  very  religious 
person.  Being  excommunicated  only  excludes  me  from  receiving  Com¬ 
munion.  I  still  believe  in  God.  We  are  just  caught  by  the  circumstances 
of  man’s  law,  not  God’s.  There  are  so  many  other  ways  to  reach  God 
than  just  by  receiving  the  sacrament.  I  live  my  life  today  with  a  clear 
conscience.” 

“If  you  ever  had  a  daughter,  what  would  you  say  to  her  if  she  wanted 
to  become  a  nun?”  I  asked. 

Judy  reflected  very  seriously  for  a  moment  and  then  said  firmly,  “I’d 
try  to  make  her  see  that  she  has  so  many  more  options.  Why  close  your¬ 
self  away  from  everything  else?  You  can  serve  God  in  so  many  other 
ways!” 

Later,  reflecting  over  all  I  had  discovered  about  my  aunt,  I  realized 
many  of  my  childhood  impressions  had  been  wrong.  Her  goodness  was 
not  the  result  of  a  miracle  but,  rather,  the  result  of  years  of  painful  self- 
discovery.  One  childhood  impression  was  still  intact,  however.  Aunt 
Judy  was,  indeed,  very  special. 

-KAREN  SPOLYAR 
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Karen  Spolyar,  presently  enrolled  in  the  community  college,  plans  to 
change  to  HSSE  to  become  a  guidance  counselor.  Married,  with  two 
children,  she  lives  at  5975  Waldorf  Place,  Portage. 

Second  Prize  Winner  [Tie) 

THE  UNEXPECTED 

Another  light.  Shit!  What  do  they  want  now?!?  The  ward  clerk  hollers 
out  without  even  looking  up  from  her  desk,  “Miss  Smith,  the  patient 
in  313  needs  your  assistance.”  Sometimes,  I  swear  she  has  eyes  in  the 
back  of  her  head. 

“All  right,  I’m  on  my  way.”  Honestly!  Doesn’t  she  realize  I  was  already 
in  the  process  of  answering  it?  As  I  go  down  the  dimly  lit  hallway,  I  take 
a  quick  glance  at  the  time  clock  as  it  changes.  Ten  forty-five,  decent, 
only  thirty  minutes  left  on  this  shift,  thank  God!  310  -  311  -  312  -  313!  I 
slowly  open  the  door  just  enough  to  poke  my  head  through  and  politely 
ask  the  often-repeated  phrase,  “May  I  help  you?” 

A  sound  of  someone  straining  to  speak  issues  out  of  the  darkness.  I 
push  the  door  open  further,  causing  a  beam  of  light  from  the  hallway  to 
rush  past  my  shoulder  and  strike  upon  the  mid-section  of  the  bed.  I  en¬ 
ter  the  room  and  repeat,  “I’m  sorry.  I  didn’t  hear  you.  What  do  you 
need?”  The  voice  continues  the  forced  whispers  in  a  pleading  tone.  The 
light  reveals  a  familiar  but  out-of-place  object  lying  on  the  bed.  As  my 
eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  dark  room,  I  realize  what  the  object  is.  A 
cold  chill  runs  through  my  body  as  I  absorb  the  initial  shock.  It  is  a  nose, 
artifical,  I  hope!  For  a  second  or  two  it  gives  me  quite  a  start.  More  fright¬ 
ening  is  the  thought  of  who  or  what  possesses  or  lacks  it.  The  persistent 
voice  keeps  on  with  the  harsh  forced  whispers  pleading  for  something. 
I  wonder  if  I  dare  turn  on  the  lights.  Are  the  nurses  and  doctors  aware 
of  what’s  in  this  room.  Why  not  me?  A  little  fore-warning  would  have 
been  appreciated  to  the  “max”  right  now.  I  want  to  leave  but  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay.  Why?  Duty?!?  Me,  thinking  of  career  and  responsibility 
now.  At  a  time  like  this  I  should  be  considering  my  sanity,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  my  heart,  which  at  the  moment  has  arrested! 

Slowly,  I  reach  for  the  light  switch.  Now!  The  light  reveals  the  con¬ 
demned  creature.  I  feel  sickened  and  freeze  at  the  mere  sight  of  it.  The 
hideous  image  is  an  elderly  woman  with  cancer  of  the  face.  Her  face  is 
unrecognizable  due  to  the  absence  of  a  nose.  A  large  gaping  hole  starts 
just  below  the  right  eye  and  continues  down  the  face.  It  steadily  increases 
in  depth  and  width,  revealing  the  thrashing  tongue  as  she  persists  in  try¬ 
ing  to  speak.  She  continues  the  forced,  snake-like  hisses  in  a  nasal  twang. 
I  think  she’s  trying  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water.  While  her  body  remains 
motionless,  her  eyes  dart  quick  glances  from  me  to  the  water  glass  on  the 
night  stand.  I  reach  for  the  glass  and  start  to  bring  it  closer  to  her.  Sud- 
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denly  I’m  aware  that  the  fright  and  horror  I  felt  are  replaced  with  com¬ 
passion  and  pity.  She  takes  a  couple  of  small  swallows  and  motions  with 
her  eyes  that  she  is  through. 

-LINDA  ZAHRN 

Linda  Zahrn  lives  at  R.R.  1,  Box  11,  Walkerton.  She  plans  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  health  teacher. 

Second  Prize  Winner  {Tie) 

THE  FOR  G  O  TTEN  A  MERIC  A  NS 

John  Adams  estimated  that  of  two  million  white  people  in  America 
in  1775,  one-third  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  one-third  supported 
it,  and  one-third  were  indifferent.  He  classed  the  third  who  opposed  the 
revolution  as  “Loyalists”.1  Other  patriots  called  them  “Tories”. 

The  role  of  the  Tories  in  the  American  Revolution  has  been  persis¬ 
tently  misunderstood.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  Tories  themselves 
were  confused  about  their  essential  position.  To  see  them  as  people  who 
stayed  politically  attached  to  Britain  “is  to  distort  their  outlook  and  to 
ignore  the  necessitities  of  their  case.”2  For  many  of  them,  adherence  was 
just  an  incident  in  their  battle  with  other  Americans  over  the  kinds  of 
institutions  America  should  have.  For  them,  it  was  less  a  matter  of  staying 
with  than  being  left  with  Britain  by  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  intensity 
of  political  rancor. 

In  the  British  system  of  government  in  effect  under  the  King  and 
Prime  Minister,  the  chief  method  of  political  action  was  the  distribution 
of  offices,  many  of  them  merely  highpaying  sinecures.  The  holders  of 
these  offices  in  America  had  sworn  to  execute  the  laws.  Logically,  they 
were  Tories  and  even  in  America,  felt  bound  to  uphold  the  laws  and 
obey  the  instructions  of  England’s  ministers.  Some  had  also  taken  oaths 
of  military  allegiance  which  they  were  reluctant  to  break.3 

The  cultural  attitudes  of  many  Americans  were  European,  especially 
in  and  around  the  seaboard  towns,  where  years  of  successful  commercial 
contact  with  Europe  had  produced  a  class  of  merchants  and  professionals 
with  genteel  aspirations  and  a  cosmopolitan  outlook.  They  admired  the 
wealth  and  ease-of-living  of  18th  century  Britain.4  The  Boston  Tories 
were  made  up  of  wealthy,  socially-important  people  who  gravitated  to 
the  Loyalist  side  because  of  an  inherited  reverence  for  English  institu¬ 
tions.5 

The  wealthy  farmers  of  America  tended  to  be  quite  conservative  and, 
for  the  most  part,  were  Tories.  The  debtor  class  naturally  chose  the  side 
of  the  Revolution.  Some  people  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  “refused  paying 
merchants’  debts,  esteeming  it  a  patriotic  measure  and  arguing  that  to 
pay  money  to  an  enemy  was  giving  him  a  dagger  to  pierce  their  own 
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bosoms.”6  English  and  Scottish  immigrants,  forgetting  their  differences 
with  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  were,  as  a  rule,  Tories.  So 
were  businessmen  who  were  antagonized  by  the  loss  of  trade  caused  by 
enforcement  of  the  nonimportation  agreements  or  because  they  were 
persecuted  for  refusing  to  participate.  The  higher  ranking  judges  and 
most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  and  physicians  also  remained  loyal  to  the 
King.7  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  New  England  itself,  in  1775,  more 
than  half  of  the  most  educated,  wealthy,  and  hitherto  respected  people 
were  Tories.  The  historian  Trevelyan  states  that  one  out  of  five  of  these 
was  a  Harvard  man.8 

Historian  Moses  Coit  Tyler  believed  that  New  York  was  mostly  Tory, 
especially  New  York  City,  and  that  large  numbers  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  with  a  large  contingent  in  Pennsylvania.  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering  called  the  Quaker  state  “enemy  country”  because  of  the 
number  of  Loyalists  there.  In  New  England,  Connecticut  had  the  most 
Tories;  Vermont  was  next.  There  were  fewer  Loyalists  than  Whigs  in 
West  Virginia;  they  were  about  evenly  divided  in  North  Carolina;  there 
were  more  Tories  than  patriots  in  South  Carolina;  in  Georgia,  the  Loyal¬ 
ists  were  so  numerous  that  they  prepared  to  withdraw  the  state  from  the 
rebellion  in  1781,  and  they  probably  would  have  except  for  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.9 

In  1777,  Benjamin  Rush  categorized  the  classes  of  Tories  in  Dunlap’s 
paper.  “There  were  Tories  (1)  from  an  attachment  to  power  and  office. 
(2)  From  an  attachment  to  the  British  commerce  which  the  war  interrupt¬ 
ed  or  annihilated.  (3)  From  an  attachment  to  the  kingly  government. 
(4)  From  an  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  be  abolished  in  America  by  her  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  (5)  From  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the  country  being  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians.”10 

The  Tories  were  numerous,  and  their  wealth  was  great.  Therefore, 
we  must  wonder  why  the  Tory  movement  was  not  more  successful.  There 
seem  to  be  three  principal  reasons  for  their  failure:  lack  of  unity,  lack 
of  leadership,  and  failure  to  recognize  soon  enough  the  need  for  arms 
and  their  effective  use.  They  never  developed  the  enthusiasm  and  co¬ 
hesion  which  is  vital  to  victory.  The  Tories  were  unsure  of  themselves 
and  did  know  their  opposition.  They  displayed  snobbery  against  the 
patriots  and  a  lack  of  proper  timing  in  their  activities  against  them.  Worst 
of  all,  loyal  leaders  failed  to  rally  the  Tories  against  the  growing  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  British  realized  too  late  that  Americans  could  best  fight  Ameri¬ 
cans;  as  a  result,  the  military  utilization  of  the  Tories  miscarried.11 

One  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Tory  movement  was  the  con¬ 
servatism  which  held  a  strong  and  respected  position  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  era.  Many  prominent  Tories  were  naturally  conservative.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  find  a  new  way  of  life  in  a  new  setting,  they  just  de- 
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fended  the  150-year-old  system  which  had  been  successful  in  the  British 
Empire.  New  elements  of  society  were  coming  into  prominence  and 
power,  namely  the  town  laborer  and  the  frontier  farmer.  They  chal¬ 
lenged  the  leadership  of  the  royal  and  aristocratic  figures  in  high  posi¬ 
tions.  The  new,  more  democratic  elements  substituted  “public  clamor 
and  mob  violence”  for  regular  government  procedures.  The  trend  was 
toward  social  levelling.  Indeed,  society  seemed  to  be  shaken  to  its  very 
foundation  during  this  period.12 

Most  colonial  conservatives  stressed  the  virtues  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  the  balance  of  power  exemplified  by  it,  and  the  value  to  the  colon¬ 
ists  of  their  connection  to  Great  Britain.  The  Tories  denounced  certain 
tendencies  of  the  radicals,  but  their  position  was  basically  defensive. 
The  Tories  had  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  political 
leadership  and  in  the  prestige  and  material  rewards  of  the  offices  they 
held.13 

This,  then,  was  the  main  difference  in  the  viewpoints  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories:  while  the  former  urged  rebellion  and  violence  if  necessary,  the 
latter  considered  themselves  Americans  but  also  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Tories  felt  the  best  interest  of  the  country  would  be  served 
by  remaining  a  part  of  what  was,  at  the  time,  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world.  Even  if  some  considered  their  lot  burdensome,  they  believed  that 
England’s  sense  of  justice  would  soon  lead  to  the  removal  of  hardships.14 

Despite  the  impressive  scope  and  intensity  of  fighting  between  the 
Loyalists  and  patriots,  the  Loyalists  differed  greatly  from  the  participants 
in  a  civil  war.  Loyalists  in  arms  never  enjoyed  or  even  earned  the  support 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens  able  to  supply,  finance,  and  support  mili¬ 
tary  activities  with  impunity.  The  Loyalists  were  not  fighting  to  keep 
control  of  colonial  government  or  to  preserve  certain  British  policies. 
They  were  not  fervent  monarchists  or  partisans  for  an  18th  century  ver¬ 
sion  of  British  imperialism.  They  presented  no  charismatic  leaders.  Nor 
did  they  carry  into  battle  a  fully  developed,  widely  shared  view  of  what 
America  might  become  under  continued  British  rule.  They  nourished 
no  common  hatred  of  particular  Whig  leaders.15 

The  collective  energy  of  the  Tories  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  patriots 
or  Whigs,  who  organized  committees,  held  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  passed  test  laws  to  coerce  indifference  to  their  cause.  The  Tories 
argued  in  coffee  houses  and  made  clever,  haughty  remarks  in  their 
dwindling  press.  “Relying  confidently  on  the  armed  power  of  their 
sovereign,  they  drifted  in  the  wake  of  the  British  Army,  gathering  first 
in  Boston  when  Gage  arrived  in  1774,  then  in  New  York  after  Howe 
occupied  it  in  1776,  again  in  Philadelphia  when  Howe  made  his  sortie 
there  in  1777,  and  to  Cornwallis’  banner  in  the  South  in  1780  and  1781. ”16 

Thomas  Paine  presented  this  definition  of  a  Tory:  “Every  Tory  is  a 
coward;  for  servile,  slavish,  self-interested  fear  is  the  foundation  of  Tory- 
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ism;  and  a  man  under  such  influence,  though  he  may  be  cruel,  can  never 
be  brave.  .  .  .”17  This,  then,  was  the  attitude  of  many  patriots  toward  the 
Tories. 

Official  or  semiofficial  action  against  the  Loyalists  started  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Continental  Association  by  Congress  in  1774.  During  the 
war,  a  great  deal  of  legislation  was  passed  by  the  thirteen  states  regard¬ 
ing  the  Tories.  As  a  result,  the  penalties  suffered  by  Loyalists  varied 
greatly. 

All  thirteen  states  passed  laws  requiring  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  new  government.  They  usually  involved  abjuring  George  III, 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  new  regine  and  faith  in  the  Revolution.  The 
categories  of  people  to  whom  the  laws  applied  varied,  but  they  usually 
included  all  adult  males.  Refusal  penalties  included  “suspension  from 
office,  imprisonment,  disenfranchisement,  barring  from  political  office, 
withdrawal  of  legal  rights,  confiscation  of  property,  banishment,  and 
execution  if  any  exiles  should  return.”18 

Many  took  these  oaths  hypocritically,  and  the  number  of  adherents 
waned  with  the  fortunes  of  war.  Other  laws  concerning  Loyalists  includ¬ 
ed  the  billeting  of  troops,  accepting  payments  in  Continental  paper 
money,  levying  fines  for  refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia,  censoring  of 
speech  and  action,  barring  from  the  legal  and  teaching  professions,  and 
exile  to  another  part  of  the  state  or  from  the  United  States.  The  shifting 
of  dangerous  Loyalists  to  Whiggish  areas  was  common,  especially  when 
an  area  was  militarily  threatened. 

In  November,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  recommended  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Loyalist  estates.  All  states  finally  amerced,  taxed,  or  con¬ 
fiscated  much  Loyalist  property.  New  York  and  South  Carolina  taxed 
Loyalist  property  to  compensate  robbery  victims.  Some  towns  raffled 
off  Tory  property.  Patriot  officers  requisitioned  horses  and  supplies 
from  Loyalists  but  not  from  Whigs.  There  was  much  looting,  particularly 
of  the  property  of  exiles.  The  laws  were  harshest  where  the  Loyalists 
were  the  most  powerful,  and  as  the  war  progressed  the  laws  changed  from 
the  purpose  of  conversion  to  “revenge  and  hate.”  The  enforcement 
varied,  also,  and  was  most  severe  where  the  danger  was  greatest  and  the 
war  most  bitter.19 

Eight  of  thirteen  states  banished  listed  Loyalists  and  got  rid  of  more 
through  fines,  social  pressures,  mobs,  etc.  Most  of  these  found  sanctuary 
within  the  British  lines.20 

Loyalists  suffered  in  many  ways  not  the  direct  result  of  legislation  or 
government  action.  They  were  often  required  to  illuminate  their  houses 
to  celebrate  such  events  as  American  military  victories.21  Papinian  de¬ 
scribes  the  fate  of  the  Loyalists  “.  .  .chaining  men  together  by  the  dozens 
and  driving  them,  like  herds  of  cattle,  into  distant  provinces,  flinging 
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them  into  loathesome  jails,  confiscating  their  estates,  shooting  them  in 
swamps  and  woods  as  suspected  Tories,  hanging  them  after  a  mock  trial; 
and  all  this  because  they  would  not  abjure  their  rightful  Sovereign,  and 
bear  arms  against  him.”22 

The  most  celebrated  prison  was  in  Connecticut  at  the  Simsbury  copper 
mines.  The  isolated,  strong  Whig  back  country  seemed  a  good  place  to 
jail  important  Loyalists  from  the  Northern  colonies;  the  mines,  made  a 
prison  in  1773,  were  ideal.  Thomas  Anburey  called  it  the  “Catacomb  of 
Loyalty;”  an  inmate  called  it  a  “woeful  mansion.”  The  cells  were  40  yards 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  “The  prisoners  are  let  down  by  a  wind¬ 
lass  into  the  dismal  cavern,  through  a  hole,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
conveying  their  food  and  air,  as  to  the  light,  it  scarcely  reaches  them.” 
One  prisoner  regarded  being  sent  there  “a  Shocking  Sentence  (Worse 
than  Death).”  The  mines  received  such  important  Loyalists  as  Mayor 
Mathews  of  New  York  and  William  Franklin.  The  entrance  was  a  heavily 
barred  trap  door  which  was  raised  “by  means  of  a  tackle,  whilst  the  hinges 
grated  as  they  turned  upon  their  hooks,  and  opened  the  jaws  and  mouths 
of  what  they  call  Hell,  into  which  they  descended  by  means  of  a  ladder 
about  six  feet  or  more,  which  led  to  a  large  iron  gate  or  hatchway,  locked 
down  over  a  shaft  about  three  feet  diameter,  sunk  through  the  solid 
rock.  .  .  .  They  bid  adieu  to  this  world.  .  .and  went  down  38  feet  more 
by  ladder  when  they  came  to  what  is  called  the  landing;  then  marching 
shelf  by  shelf,  till  descending  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  more  they  came 
to  a  platform  of  boards  laid  under  foot,  with  a  few  more  put  overhead 
to  carry  off  the  water  which  keeps  continually  dropping.”  They  used 
“pots  of  charcoal  to  disple  (sic)  the  foul  air”  through  a  ventilation  hole 
bored  from  the  surface.23 

Tarring  and  feathering  became  the  classic  Whig  treatment  of  the 
Tories,  and  the  British  government  said  there  was  “no  better  proof  of 
Loyalty”  than  to  suffer  this  punishment.  “The  following  is  the  recipe 
for  an  effectual  Operation.  First  strip  a  Person  Naked,  then  heat  the  Tar 
until  it  is  thin,  and  pour  it  on  the  naked  Flesh,  or  rub  it  over  with  a  Tar 
Brush,  quantum  sufficit.  After  which,  sprinkle  decently  upon  the  Tar, 
whilst  it  is  yet  warm,  as  many  Feathers  as  will  stick  to  it.  Then  hold  a 
lighted  Candle  to  the  Feathers,  and  try  to  set  it  all  on  Fire,  if  it  will  burn 
so  much  the  better.  But  as  the  Experiment  is  often  made  in  cold  Weather; 
it  will  not  then  succeed  —  take  also  an  Halter  and  put  it  round  the  Per¬ 
son’s  Neck,  and  cart  him  the  Rounds.”24 

Another  infamous  punishment  was  the  gruesome  riding  on  a  rail  that 
sometimes  followed  tarring  and  feathering.  The  process  consisted  of 
jogging  a  victim  roughly  on  “a  sharp  rail”  between  his  legs.25  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  treatment  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  best-known  mobbing  in  Philadelphia  was  that  of  Dr.  John  Kears- 
ley.  He  was  a  leading  physician,  pill  manufacturer,  horse  dealer,  and  a 
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pugnacious  American  with  strong  Loyalist  views.  He  was  seized  by  a  mob 
in  September,  1775;  his  hand  was  bayoneted;  he  was  carried  through  the 
streets  to  the  tune  of  “Rogue’s  March.”  With  his  injured  hand,  he  took 
off  his  wig  and  “swinging  it  around  his  head,  huzzaed  louder  and  longer 
than  his  persecutors.”  According  to  his  widow,  he  nearly  died  from  this 
torture.  His  house  was  later  ransacked,  he  was  arrested,  and  he  died  in 
jail.26 

Besides  the  physical  punishment  some  Tories  suffered,  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  is  filled  with  stories  of  Loyalists  who  succumbed  to  melan¬ 
cholia,  became  mad,  died,  or  committed  suicide.  Alexander  Harvey,  a 
Charleston  lawyer,  was  “driven  to  Distraction”  by  his  experiences  as  a 
Loyalist;  George  Miller,  a  North  Carolina  merchant  whose  fright  con¬ 
quered  his  Loyalist  principles,  was  thrown  “into  Convulsions”  by  the 
strain  of  serving  in  the  American  militia;  Peter  Harrison  died  after  the 
shock  of  Lexington,  and  America  lost  its  greatest  colonial  architect; 
several,  including  the  wife  of  William  Franklin,  died  of  “a  Broken  Heart”; 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Giles  of  South  Carolina  said  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  property  “so  preyed  upon  his  Spirits”  that  he  died;  Andrew 
Miller,  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  estranged  from  his  friends  by  his 
loyalism,  died.  Others  chose  suicide.  Milligton  Lockwood  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  wounded  in  the  head,  lost  his  reason,  and  drowned  himself. 
Years  later,  in  London,  after  waiting  years  for  compensation,  an  un¬ 
named  Loyalist  shot  himself,  blaming  an  ungrateful  country.27 

The  stories  of  Loyalist  suffering  at  the  hands  of  other  Americans  are 
numerous.  But  that  they  also  suffered  personal  losses,  despite  their  loy¬ 
alty,  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Army  is,  perhaps,  even  more  tragic.  In 
December  of  1776,  Howe’s  troops  overran  New  York.  From  the  Loyal¬ 
ists  his  troops  stole  food,  clothing,  silver  plate,  jewelry,  bric-a-brac,  and 
blankets.  The  officers  helped  themselves  to  wine,  books,  and  furniture. 
The  camp  followers  stole  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children.28 

Even  after  the  Revolution  was  over,  the  Loyalist  suffering  continued. 
As  the  fighting  waned  during  the  winter  of  1781-82  and  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  ensued,  the  Loyalists  entered  a  new  —  and  in  many  ways  most  im¬ 
portant  —  phase  of  their  experience.  Ahead  remained  the  adjustment 
to  defeat  and  Britain’s  recognition  of  American  independence. 

The  treatment  of  the  Loyalists  was  the  most  difficult  issue  for  British 
and  American  negotiators  to  solve  in  1782.  The  Crown  demanded  the 
restoration  of  all  confiscated  property  and  amnesty  for  all  Loyalist  crimes 
allegedly  committed  during  the  war.  The  American  negotiators  were 
instructed  to  refuse  any  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Loyalists.  Britain 
broke  the  impasse  by  abandoning  its  rigid  defense  of  the  Loyalists’  in¬ 
terests,  and  Americans  responded  by  agreeing  that  Congress  “earnestly 
recommend”  to  the  states  that  Loyalists  who  had  not  fought  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  could  reclaim  their  property  and  those  who  had  fought  or  who  had 
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gone  into  exile  would  have  one  year  to  buy  back  their  confiscated  estates 
from  the  new  owners.  The  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  called 
the  Loyalist  clause  of  the  treaty  “a  very  slender  provision  .  .  .  inserted 
(by  Britain  more)  to  appease  the  clamors  of  those  poor  wretches  than  to 
satisfy  their  wants.”29 

With  these  provisions  inserted,  the  preliminary  treaty  was  signed 
November  30, 1782.  The  final  treaty  was  signed  September  3,  1783. 3  0  The 
treaty  provided  scant  security  for  the  Loyalists.  The  states  disregarded 
Congress’  recommendations  to  restore  the  confiscated  property,  and  few 
dared  try  to  reclaim  their  former  estates  and  possessions.  Those  who  un¬ 
suspectingly  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  1783  were  mobbed  and 
beaten,  and  in  many  places  hysteria  against  returning  Loyalists  raged. 
But  the  frenzy  quickly  spent  itself  and  subsided.  Men  like  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York  and  Aedenus  Burke  of  South  Carolina  argued 
strongly  that  the  young  republic  could  not  endure  the  corrosive  effects 
of  public  vengeance.  Despite  this  movement  to  calm  public  temper,  most 
well-known  Loyalist  exiles  found  that  they  could  not  return  home  for 
many  years. 

The  exiles  in  London  were  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  ambiguous 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty.  Their  efforts  to  obtain  redress  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  by  Parliament  of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the 
losses  of  the  American  Loyalists.  It  was  created  in  1783  and  existed  for 
six  years.  The  hearings  took  place  in  London,  also  in  Halifax,  St.  Johns, 
and  Montreal.  The  commission,  which  heard  3,225  claims  of  property 
and  income  lost  because  of  claimants’  loyalty  to  the  Crown  during  the 
Revolution,  granted  compensation  to  2,291  claimants.  It  eliminated 
fraudulent  claims  by  requiring  each  claimant  to  produce  witnesses  from 
among  other  exiles  and  Crown  officials  who  could  swear  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  his  devotion  to  the  Crown,  and  the  value  of  his  estate  or  Crown  of¬ 
fice  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  claimants  never  regained  all  their  loss¬ 
es,  but  the  compensation  of  more  than  3,000,000  pounds  amounted  to 
37  percent  of  the  successful  claimants’  estimates  of  their  losses.3  1 

55  percent  of  the  claimants  were  people  of  modest  means  who  asked 
for  1,000  pounds  or  less.  But  the  compensation  machinery  mainly  served 
the  interests  of  wealthy  Loyalists  who  could  afford  the  time  and  trouble 
it  took  to  present  well-documented  and  convincing  claims.  Many  humble 
Loyalists  who  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  received  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  land.  Of  the  60,000  to  80,000  exiles,  apart  from  7,000 
who  went  to  England,  30,000  to  40,000  moved  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Que¬ 
bec;  over  1,000  black  refugees,  who  had  escaped  slavery  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  finally  settled  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  West  Africa;  the  rest  went  to 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.3  2 

Throughout  history,  the  losing  side  of  a  conflict  often  suffers  oblivion 
as  well  as  defeat.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Tories.  They  lost  not  only  the 
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war,  but  their  homes,  their  property,  and  often  their  lives.  They  have 
also  virtually  lost  their  place  in  our  history.  100,000  Loyalists  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  their  home,  America.  This  exodus  deprived  the  new  nation 
of  some  of  its  best  political,  diplomatic,  and  financial  talent.3  3 

In  the  beginning,  the  strength  of  purpose  the  Loyalists  shared  derived 
from  the  strong  parochialism  dividing  some  areas  and  communities  and 
many  people  from  the  growing  national  identity  which  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  conflict  had  strengthened  and  accelerated  among  other  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Only  late  in  the  war,  in  the  Loyalist  communities  of  occupied  New 
York  City  and  London,  did  their  common  paranoia  at  the  obvious  injus¬ 
tices  perpetrated  on  them  by  American  cruelty  and  British  incompetence 
create  a  strong  group  consciousness.  The  realization  of  the  irony  of  their 
situation  was  the  beginning  of  an  ideology  which  would  sustain  many 
Loyalist  exiles  in  years  to  come.  “It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  useless  im¬ 
pediment  to  those  who  returned  to  or  remained  in  the  United  States.”3  4 

The  roots  of  loyalism  had  once  been  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil  of 
America,  but  the  vastness  of  the  country  and  the  shifting  of  social  posi¬ 
tions  weakened  those  roots.  The  system  was  not  strong  enough  or  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  hold  the  new  country  together,  and  it  had  to  give  way  to 
a  new  way  of  life  for  the  people  of  America. 

-CHARLOTTE  MALI  A 

4 

Charlotte  Malia  holds  two  jobs  in  addition  to  attending  PNC  as  a  part- 
time  student.  She  lives  at  2008  Redwood,  Michigan  City. 
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Third  Prize  Winner 


A  STATE  OF  HEALTH 

I  have  known  this  person  for  more  than  sixteen  years  and  knew  she 
had  two  “nervous  breakdowns”,  but  we  had  never  discussed  it  before. 
When  the  subject  came  up,  it  was  usually  put  off  with,  “That  was  when 
I  was  sick.”  However,  when  I  recently  talked  with  her,  she  brought  the 
subject  up  herself  and  talked  freely  and  frankly  about  her  mental  illness. 
I  feel  much  closer  to  her  now,  and  I  feel  that  I  understand  her  better. 

I  wish  I  could  capture  all  our  talk  for  you.  But  I  cannot.  I  wish  you 
could  see  her  eyes  sparkle  when  she  talks  of  her  childhood.  But  you  can¬ 
not  see  them.  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  pleasure  in  her  voice  when  she  speaks 
of  the  games  she  played  and  the  special,  tasty  foods  she  ate.  But  you  can¬ 
not  hear  it.  I  wish  you  could  feel  the  almost  tangible  love  she  expresses 
about  her  family.  But  you  cannot  feel  it.  I  hope  after  you  read  this,  you 
will  be  able  to  see,  hear  and  feel  what  it  was  like  for  her  during  this 
period  of  her  life. 

She  was  first  committed  to  a  mental  hospital  in  1957.  Her  husband  had 
died  four  years  previously,  leaving  her  with  four  sons,  the  oldest,  nine 
and  the  youngest,  only  three  months.  There  was  no  life  insurance  or 
source  of  income  except  Social  Security.  She  feels  it  was  due  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  responsibility  of  raising  this  young  family  alone  that  she  be¬ 
came  ill.  She  has  no  recollection  of  going  to  the  hospital,  nor  is  she  clear 
about  when  the  realization  of  why  and  where  she  was  occurred.  Her  sis¬ 
ters  have  told  her  of  rugs  she  made  while  there,  but  she  doesn’t  remember 
this. 

She  is  able  to  recall  the  course  of  her  treatment  and  remembers  that 
she  hated  the  tranquilizer  medication.  She  still  shudders  as  she  recalls 
its  bitter  taste.  Describing  the  cold  pack  treatments,  she  said  it  was  as  if 
sheets  were  put  into  a  refrigerator  until  cold  and  then  wrapped  around 
her.  But  the  worst  part,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  was  the  electroshock 
treatment. 

“They  didn’t  hurt  me.  Some  people  said  it  hurt  them.  It  didn’t  hurt 
me.  But  I  can’t  understand  why  I  had  so  m^ny  of  them.  You  know,  they 
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were  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  they  would  come  into  the  ward  at 
8:00  o’clock  with  a  list  of  us  who  had  to  get  them.  And  I  sat  there  every 
time  hoping  my  name  wasn’t  on  the  list;  wasn’t  on  the  list.  But  every  time 
they  would  call  my  name,  and  I  would  have  to  go.  They  didn’t  hurt  me. 
I  was  just  tired  afterwards,  and  then  I  would  go  back  to  my  ward.  They 
always  called  my  name.”  Can  you  hear  the  hopelessness? 

Toward  the  end  of  her  confinement,  she  was  allowed  to  go  home  dur¬ 
ing  weekends.  She  talked  of  visiting  her  sons  in  the  homes  of  relatives 
where  they  were  staying. 

“I  thought  she  was  asking  him  to  do  too  much.  He  was  such  a  small 
boy  to  do  all  that  hard  work,”  she  recalls.  There  was  a  pause  as  if  she 
were  thinking  this  over.  I  got  the  feeling  she  resented  other  people  being 
in  control  of  her  sons.  “But  what  could  I  say?”  she  asked.  Can  you  feel  the 
frustration? 

During  one  weekend  visit,  her  mother  was  complaining  of  not  feeling 
good.  Her  mother  asked  her  to  do  something,  to  somehow  help  her. 

“But  what  could  I  do?  If  I  did  something  and  she  got  worse,  they  would 
blame  me.  They  would  say  I  was  still  sick,  and  I  shouldn’t  have  done 
that.  I  kept  telling  her  to  call  the  doctor,  and  I  would  do  what  he  told  me 
to  do.  But  she  wouldn’t  call  the  doctor.  So  I  couldn’t  do  nothing.”  She 
looked  at  me  for  awhile,  and  then  said,  “She  died,  you  know.”  Can  you 
feel  the  helplessness? 

When  she  was  discharged  four  years  after  admission,  the  first  problem 
she  faced  was  getting  her  sons  back.  The  relatives,  for  many  reasons, 
were  reluctant  to  return  them.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  settled  in  an 
amicable  manner.  There  were  bitter  arguments  about  their  custody. 

“They  were  my  sons.  I  got  well  just  so  I  could  take  care  of  them.  What 
right  did  they  have  to  keep  them  from  me?  I  was  well.  I  was  out  of  the 
hospital.  They  were  mine,  and  I  got  them  too!”  Can  you  hear  the  justi¬ 
fiable  anger? 

The  adjustment  from  the  hospital  to  society  was  slow  and  difficult. 
She  felt  at  first  that  people  shunned  her  because  she  had  been  in  a  mental 
institution.  In  retrospect,  she  has  the  insight  to  see  that  she  shunned 
them  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  people.  See,  the  shock  treatments  made  me  for¬ 
get  lots  of  things.  I  couldn’t  remember  things.  I  know  I  should  know 
them.  I  knew  I  should  know  these  things.  But  I  couldn’t  remember.  And 

they  would  say,  ‘Remember  when - ’  and  go  on  about  something,  and 

I  couldn’t  remember.  So  I  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  them.”  Can  you  feel  the 
isolation? 

Another  adjustment  was  a  financial  one.  The  Social  Security  payments 
were  not  adequate  to  support  her  sons  and  herself.  Although  she  had  no 
training  or  previous  experience,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  secure  a  job. 
She  feels  that  her  history  of  mental  illness  hindered  her  in  obtaining  a 
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job  too.  But  she  did  finally  find  one  and,  for  approximately  eight  years, 
apparently  managed  satisfactorily.  There  was  one  problem;  she  felt  her 
boss  didn’t  like  her. 

One  day  they  had  an  argument.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  her  sons 
living  at  home  felt  her  behavior  was  unusual.  He  called  their  family 
physician,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  come  in  to  be  evaluated. 
After  talking  with  her  for  a  short  time,  the  doctor  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  gone  back  to  the  hospital  since  her  discharge.  When  she  told  him 
that  she  had  not,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  her  son,  Bill,  to  take  her 
for  a  visit.  She  agreed;  she  would  like  to  do  that. 

“I  thought  I  was  just  going  to  visit.  You  know,  talk.  And  when  I  got 
there,  the  nurse  started  to  ask  me  all  these  questions.  I  didn’t  understand 
why  she  kept  asking  me  all  these  questions.  I  was  just  there  to  visit.  So 
I  asked  her,  ‘Why  are  you  asking  me  all  these  questions?’  She  told  me 
they  always  do.”  As  she  recalled  this,  her  voice  sounded  shaky,  and  she 
spoke  at  a  faster  pace.  “So  I  asked  Bill  if  he  brought  me  here  to  stay  again, 
and  he  said,  ‘Yes’.  And  I  told  him  I  couldn’t.  I  didn’t  have  any  clothes  to 
stay.  He  said  he  would  bring  me  some.  But  I  didn’t  understand  why  I 
had  to  go  there.  I  knew  I  was  talking  too  much,  but  my  mind  was  okay. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  my  mind,  I  thought.  Bill  told  me  I  would 
only  have  to  stay  a  little  while.”  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  betrayal? 

So  she  stayed.  This  time  her  treatment  didn’t  include  the  cold  packs 
or  the  shock  treatments.  She  received  tranquilizers  that  still  tasted  bit¬ 
ter  and  entered  into  as  many  activities  as  she  could.  In  a  short  time,  she 
was  given  a  privilege  card,  which  meant  she  could  leave  her  ward  by 
showing  her  card  and  signing  a  form.  Then  she  could  go  to  other  build¬ 
ings  for  various  activities. 

“It  was  better  in  the  summer  than  the  winter.  In  the  summer  you  could 
walk  outside  to  other  buildings.  But  in  the  winter  you  went  through 
tunnels  between  buildings.  And  you  never  knew  who  was  there.  I  was 
really  afraid  sometimes.  And,  you  know,  there  were  couples  there.  You 
know.  They  were  abusing  their  privilege  cards,  let  me  tell  you!”  Can  you 
hear  the  humor? 

She  never  knew  what  the  doctors  or  nurses  felt  about  her  progress,  for 
no  one  ever  told  her  whether  or  not  she  was  improving.  All  she  knew 
was  that  she  had  to  control  her  own  life  by  keeping  herself  occupied  and 
by  not  permitting  herself  to  become  depressed.  In  one  year  she  was  re¬ 
leased.  She  was  able  to  secure  a  job  with  which  she  could  cope,  where 
there  wasn’t  more  tension  than  she  could  handle. 

What  are  a  person’s  feelings  after  an  experience  such  as  this?  Does  she 
form  a  philosophy  about  life  she  didn’t  have  before?  Does  she  feel  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  similar  episodes  in  the  future? 

“Now  I  mainly  pray  that  all  my  sons  are  happy.  You  know,  they  missed 
so  much.  They  didn’t  have  a  father.  So  much  of  the  time  they  didn’t  have 
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a  mother.  I’m  more  concerned  with  how  it  affected  them  than  how  I  feel. 
I’m  lucky.  I  got  out.  Some  people  stay,  there  all  the  time.  You  know.  They 
never  get  out.  How  do  you  feel  in  there  all  the  time?  All  their  lives?  But 
I  take  care  of  myself.  I  take  my  medicine.  I  keep  busy.  I  pray  my  boys  are 
happy.”  Do  you  hear  the  hope? 

—L  YDIA  ANDERSON 

Lydia  Anderson,  11251  W.  U.S.  30,  Wanatah,  is  a  LPN,  now  in  her  second 
semester  of  the  nursing  program.  The  mother  of  three  children,  she 
plans  to  continue  her  education  after  graduation. 


Honorable  Mention 

SA  TURDA  Y  MORNING 

Each  household  has  its  own  particular  rhythm  and  ritual  for  Saturday 
mornings.  Peaceful  slumber;  quiet,  considerate  children;  a  long  leisure¬ 
ly  breakfast  —  the  perfect  start  to  a  perfect  weekend.  What  more  could 
anyone  ask? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  I’d  ask,  “Where  do  I  go?”  and  “How  do  I  get 
there?”  Then  I’d  start  packing.  If  I  ever  woke  up  to  such  a  morning,  I’d 
better  take  a  good  look  around  because  I’d  know  I  was  sleeping  in  the 
wrong  bed. 

Saturday  mornings  at  our  house  —  they  start  out  bad  and  end  up 
worse.  I  don’t  know  quite  how  to  describe  them. 

Take  last  Saturday,  for  example. 

Saturday  mornings  start  early  at  our  house.  “Old  Faithful”  works  the 
second  shift  and  doesn’t  get  home  on  Friday  nights.  It’s  more  like  about 
one  a.m.  Saturday  morning.  That  is,  unless  someone  else  is  buying.  And 
someone  else  was  buying. 

So  I  waited.  By  the  time  he  finally  made  it  home  the  big  hand  on  the 
clock  had  gone  around  several  times,  and  the  little  hand  had  moved  a 
couple  of  numbers  too.  So  I  tucked  him  into  bed  and  then  crawled  in 
beside  him.  He  was  tired  and  happy.  I  was  just  plain  tired.  After  finding 
a  comfortable  spot  between  the  mattress  coils  that  always  seem  to  pop 
up  from  somewhere  beneath  me  and  carefully  avoiding  the  dip  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  I  was  ready  for  a  long  night’s  sleep. 

It  wasn’t  very  long.  There  is  a  radio  sitting  in  the  headboard  of  the 
bed.  You  know  the  kind.  It  wakes  you  up  to  the  “gentle  sound  of  music” 
instead  of  that  noisy  buzzer.  Someone  sabotaged  it.  I  was  busy  sleeping, 
minding  my  own  business,  when  suddenly  Steppenwolf  exploded  full 
blast  about  two  inches  from  my  left  ear. 

“You  really  blow  my  mind,”  he  howled,  backed  up  by  at  least  10,000 
guitars  and  a  million  drums,  each  trying  to  sound  louder  than  the  others. 

He  really  blew  my  mind,  all  right.  And  both  my  ear  drums.  And  my 
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cool.  I  frantically  clawed  the  headboard,  trying  to  find  the  radio  and  the 
tiny  black  knob  that  would  save  me.  Peace  at  last! 

“Did  you  (yawn)  say  something?”  the  inert  bundle  of  blankets  next  to 
me  mumbled. 

“No.  It’s  not  important.  Go  back  to  sleep,”  I  said  as  I  headed  for  the 
kitchen  to  gulp  a  handful  of  nerve  pills  and  sleeping  tablets. 

Back  to  bed.  Sleep  at  last! 

“Mommy.  Mommy.  MOMMY!  Is  it  time  for  Captain  Kangaroo  yet?” 

I  got  up  and  turned  on  the  television.  Back  to  bed. 

“Mommy,  that’s  the  wrong  channel.  Captain  Kangaroo  doesn’t  come 
on  that  channel.  Change  it.” 

Again  I  got  out  of  bed.  I  changed  the  channel.  Good  morning,  Cap¬ 
tain  Kangaroo.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Green  Jeans.  Good  morning,  Danc¬ 
ing  Bear.  Once  again  I  crawled  back  into  bed. 

“Mommy.  Mommy.  MOMMY!  Sandy  dumped  a  box  of  Cheerios  out 
on  the  rug.  She’s  eating  them.” 

“Well,  tell  her  she’ll  have  to  eat  them  dry.  And  no  sugar!” 

“Mommy,  Sandy  got  Daddy’s  gum  out  of  his  jacket.  She’s  eating  all  of 
it.  Both  packs.  Tell  her  to  give  me  some!” 

“Sandy,  let  your  sister  have  some  gum  and  don’t  put  it  back  in  Daddy’s 
pocket  when  you’re  done  with  it.”  Back  to  bed  for  the  third  time. 

“Mommy.  Mommy.  MOMMY!  Shaggy  and  Scooby  Doo  just  caught  the 
villain.  They’re  heroes!  Mommy,  what’s  a  villain?” 

“What  time  is  it?”  the  only  slightly  less  inert  bundle  of  blankets  next 
to  me  asked.  “Wake  me  up  in  time  to  watch  the  Pink  Panther  Show.” 

It’s  no  use.  I  might  as  well  get  up.  Got  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  to  steady 
my  nerves.  Where’s  the  coffee  pot? 

The  house  is  a  wreck.  The  kids  are  glued  to  the  television  watching 
“Land  of  the  Lost.”  That  describes  this  place  pretty  accurately. 

Oh,  well,  at  least  they  didn’t  put  their  chewing  gum  back  in  Dad’s 
jacket  pocket.  I  know  that  for  sure  because  all  ten  sticks  are  accounted 
for  —  between  every  one  of  my  ten  bare  toes!  I  crunch  across  the  rug, 
through  a  mixture  of  Cheerios,  Sugar  Smacks,  Captain  Crunch,  and 
popcorn.  Popcorn?  It  sticks  to  the  gum  between  my  toes. 

What  happened  to  the  coffee  pot? 

“Kids,  wake  up  your  father.  It’s  time  for  the  Pink  Panther  Show.  You 
know  the  Ant  and  the  Aardvark  is  Daddy’s  favorite  cartoon,  next  to  the 
Road  Runner  and  Wile  E.  Coyote.  Or  is  it  Bugs  Bunny  and  the  Tasmani¬ 
an  Devil?  Never  mind.  Go  wake  him  up  anyway.” 

Who  hid  the  coffee  pot? 

Everyone’s  awake.  Dad  and  the  kids  are  laughing.  That  scrawny  ant 
with  Dean  Martin’s  voice  outsmarted  the  aardvark  again.  Show’s  over. 
Time  for  breakfast. 

“What  do  you  want  to  eat?” 
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“We  aren’t  hungry,  Mom.  We  already  ate  cereal  and  we  didn’t  even 
wake  you  up.  Isn’t  that  nice?” 

Saturday’s  are  such  fun  days,  full  of  pleasant  little  surprises;  but  right 
now  I’d  give  my  share  of  fun  and  surprises  to  anyone  who  can  find  my 
coffee  pot. 

-SHARON  WRIGHT 

Sharon  Wright  lives  at  R.R.  1,  North  Judson.  A  part-time  student,  she 
plans  to  major  in  biochemistry. 

THEIR  STORY 

“I  knew  I  was,”  my  mother  told  me  as  she  recalled  the  events  leading 
up  to  their  quick  union.  “But  I  didn’t  dare  tell  a  soul  because  I  was  in  the 
senior  class  play,  ‘Little  Women’,  with  one  of  the  leading  roles.  I  got  up 
and  went  to  school  some  mornings  feeling  awfully  sick  with  morning 
sickness.  At  times  I  could  hardly  hold  my  head  up,  but  I  knew  I  had  to 
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go. 

During  the  time  preceding  the  play,  my  mom  told  me,  their  senior 
pictures  were  taken,  senior  announcements  were  ordered  and  they  had 
their  senior  supper.  She  knew  all  along  though  that  there  was  something 
going  on  inside  of  her  that  was  to  change  her  whole  lifestyle  very  short¬ 
ly,  but  the  play  had  to  be  completed  before  she  could  disclose  her  situa¬ 
tion  to  anyone. 

Then  on  December  13,  1950,  with  the  play  out  of  the  way,  the  words  of 
my  father  were  echoing  in  her  mind.  “I’m  going  to  tell  my  parents  to¬ 
night.  When  I  get  back  if  you  haven’t  told  your  parents,  I  will.” 

So,  that  night  my  mom  spoke  three  words  that  changed  her  way  of 
living  in  four  days:  “Mom,  I’m  pregnant,”  nervously  squeaked  out  as 
they  washed  the  supper  dishes  that  Wednesday  evening. 

“Why  did  you  let  him  touch  you?”  my  grandmother  angrily  asked. 
Then  after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  of  silence  she  finished  the  con¬ 
versation  with,  “You’re  getting  married  Sunday.  I’ll  have  no  illegiti¬ 
mate  kid  around  my  house!” 

Leaving  my  grandparents  to  ponder  upon  the  bomb  that  was  just  drop¬ 
ped,  my  parents  went  that  night  to  get  their  blood  tests  for  their  mar¬ 
riage  license. 

i  can’t  really  blame  my  grandmother  for  her  feelings.  Even  in  today’s 
society  it  is  still  a  touchy  situation,  though  more  widely  accepted.  You 
raise  a  child  in  the  best  surroundings  you  can  provide.  When  a  situation 
like  this  arises,  most  of  the  blame  rests  upon  the  child.  I  believe  the  par¬ 
ents  genuinely  feel  that  they  were  the  ones  who  did  something  wrong 
somewhere  along  the  line,  even  though  they  blame  it  loudly  on  their 
offspring. 
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It  was  the  following  morning  on  the  school  bus  that  my  mom  told  her 
best  friend.  “Look  here,”  she  said,  showing  the  mark  on  her  arm  from  the 
'blood  test.  “I’m  getting  married  Sunday.” 

Her  friend,  with  a  puzzled  and  inquisitive  look,  asked,  “Do  you  have  to, 
Maggie?” 

Mom  boldly  replied,  “Yes,”  and  being  the  emotional  situation  it  was, 
they  both  started  crying. 

My  mom  was  the  treasurer  for  the  Sunshine  Girls,  which  was  a  type  of 
sorority  in  high  school.  “We  were  all  in  study  hall,”  Mom  explained. 
“Back  then  the  whole  school  met  in  the  study  hall  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
There  were  only  18  in  my  class  so  the  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors 
all  fit  in  quite  easily.  Everyone  had  his  own  assigned  seat.  I  had  written 
a  note  to  the  sponsor  of  the  Sunshine  Girls  telling  her  that  I  was  preg¬ 
nant.  I  was  sorry,  but  I  had  to  resign  from  my  office  because  I  had  to  quit 
school.  I  put  my  sorority  pin  on  the  top  of  the  note;  and  as  I  walked  out 
of  the  study  hall,  I  handed  the  note  to  the  sponsor.” 

Leaving  school  was  the  hardest  thing  Mom  had  to  do,  especially  when 
she  had  enough  credits  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  “I  could  have  graduated  with  my  class  had  the  faculty  not  been  so 
mad  at  me,  forcing  me  to  quit,”  Mom  explained.  “But  you  had  to  consider 
my  family  lived  in  this  neighborhood  all  their  lives.  My  four  brothers 
graduated  from  West  High.  My  dad  was  a  school  bus  driver.  Everybody 
knew  the  ‘Hendersons’.  It  was  just  like  wildfire  the  minute  it  hit.  It  was 
awful.”  So  overnight  my  mom  found  herself  out  of  school  and  looking 
forward  to  her  wedding  day! 

According  to  the  plans  my  grandmother  had  made,  my  parents  were 
married  on  Sunday.  A  new  young  minister  in  town  had  agreed  to  marry 
them  and,  come  to  find  out,  it  was  his  first  marriage  ceremony.  The  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  knew  how  my  grandmother  felt  about  the  situation  and  took 
it  upon  herself  to  make  a  little  wedding  cake  for  their  “Big  Day”.  After 
the  ceremony  they  all  had  cake  and  ice  cream.  “They,”  well,  it  consisted 
only  of  the  bride  and  groom,  the  groom’s  sister  and  brother-in-law  who 
were  the  witnesses,  and  one  of  the  bride’s  brothers  and  his  wife.  No  par¬ 
ents  were  there.  They  were  too  ashamed  of  what  their  children  had  done. 
As  everyone  left  the  house,  instead  of  the  traditional  rice  throwing,  the 
bride  and  groom  were  bombarded  with  snowballs. 

In  the  lapse  of  four  days,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  my  parents  found 
themselves  in  a  new  surrounding.  I  felt  my  father’s  words  expressed  the 
initial  change  in  getting  married  exactly,  “It  was  a  shock.  I  had  no  idea 
what  responsibility  was.” 

They  were  living  in  two  rooms  with  my  dad’s  parents.  They  had  a 
bedroom  and  a  separate  room  made  into  a  living  room  and  kitchen.  The 
kitchen  was  anything  but  modern.  They  had  a  dishpan  for  the  sink  and 
had  to  heat  the  water  and  cook  on  an  old  wood-burning  stove.  The  stove 
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had  been  given  to  them  by  my  mom’s  parents. 

My  grandparents  giving  them  the  stove  was  a  sign  to  me  that  they  were 
beginning  to  accept  the  marriage.  Also,  my  grandmother  had  my  parents 
over  for  supper  quite  often.  Mom  remembered  the  first  time  they  went 
over  to  eat  how  strangely  the  table  was  set.  “All  the  plates  were  turned 
upside  down.  I  asked  Mom  why  they  were  like  that,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  set  the  table  early  and  didn’t  want  the  plates  to  get  dusty,  so  she 
turned  them  over.  But  come  to  find  out,  under  Dad’s  plate  was  a  $10.00 
bill  and  under  mine  was  $5.00. 

I  had  often  wondered  how  Mom  felt  when  in  the  public  eye.  I  asked  if 
every  time  she  went  to  the  grocery  store  she  felt  looked  down  upon  by 
her  peers.  She  said  she  did,  but  when  she  recalled  this  incident  I’m  sure 
the  opinions  of  many  people  were  changed. 

“I  was  stubborn,”  Mom  told  me.  “Stubborn  enough  that  I  wasn’t  going 
to  let  this  get  me  down.  It  was  December  17th  that  we  got  married.  The 
Christmas  program  went  on  at  school  the  week  after  we  were  married. 
My  younger  sister  was  in  the  program,  and  Evelyn  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  go  along  with  her  to  see  the  program,  and  I  said,  ‘Yes,  I’m  going  to 
go.’  So  what  did  I  do?  I  went  to  home  ec  class  because  I  knew  my  friends 
were  there.  Mrs.  Ball,  the  teacher,  had  a  fit  when  I  walked  in.  She  didn’t 
like  it  that  I  was  there.  I  was  a  bad  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  girls.  Then 
like  a  dummy,  me  and  my  stubbornness,  I  went  up  to  study  hall,  sat  in 
my  old  seat  so  I  could  go  with  the  rest  of  the  class  to  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram.  When  they  dismissed  us,  I  walked  into  the  gym  with  the  rest  of  my 
classmates  and  sat  with  all  my  girl  friends.  The  girls  all  patted  me  on  the 
back  because  I  had  guts  enough  to  do  it.” 

I  feel  that  this  changed  the  opinions  of  quite  a  few  people  toward  my 
mom.  They  saw  that  she  wasn’t  so  ashamed  that  she  ran  off  and  hid  from 
society.  Instead,  she  stood  up  to  the  world  and  accepted  it  as  a  part  of  her 
life. 

As  time  went  on,  they  soon  found  themselves  with  a  baby  boy  and, 
within  the  next  three  years,  three  more  children.  So,  when  Mom  was 
twenty-one  and  Dad  was  twenty-three,  they  had  four  children,  ages  1, 
2,  3  and  4.  They  had  also  bought  property  and  built  “the  little  house” 
as  it  is  still  referred  to  today.  My  dad  told  me  how  he,  with  the  help  of 
his  brothers,  sawed  every  board  in  that  house  by  hand  because  they  had 
no  electricity  to  the  house  yet.  Mom  remembered  the  task  of  washing 
diapers,  which  I’m  sure  were  quite  abundant.  First,  she  had  to  bring  the 
water  in  from  the  well  and  heat  it  on  the  stove.  Then  she  would  pour  the 
water  into  the  machine  and  run  the  diapers  through  the  wringer.  This 
process  wasn’t  quite  as  bad  in  the  summer  sun.  But  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
she  told  me  she  hung  them  outside  to  freeze  and  then  brought  them  in 
to  thaw.  This  was  quicker  than  letting  them  drip-dry  inside.  And  I  have 
the  nerve  to  complain  about  running  to  the  laundromat  once  a  week  to 
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simply  throw  the  clothes  into  the  machines  and  bring  home  a  clean  fin¬ 
ished  product  in  less  than  two  hours! 

I  had  better  not  leave  out  how,  accidentally  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  had 
one  last  son  five  years  after  the  birth  of  their  last  child.  In  concluding 
their  story,  my  parents  told  me  that  when  they  first  got  married  every¬ 
one  said,  “It  will  never  last.”  They  were  determined  to  prove  them  wrong 
and  they  did.  My  parents  are  still  happily  married  today!  In  fact,  they 
just  celebrated  their  25th  wedding  anniversary  this  past  December  of  75. 

-JANET  DEARDORFF 

Janet  Deardorff,  305  Groveland  Trail,  Michigan  City,  is  a  freshman 
majoring  in  elementary  education. 

WHY  IS  FATHER? 

What  leads  society  to  its  barbaric  nature?  To  this  and  many  other  ques¬ 
tions,  man  has  no  definite  answers.  In  cave  days,  man  used  sticks  and 
stones  to  protect  his  possessions  from  nature  and  its  creatures.  He  is  not 
much  different  now.  Although  today’s  man  may  not  have  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  wild  animals  as  he  did  then,  he  must  protect  himself  against 
his  brother.  Man  is  envious  by  nature;  what  he  cannot  gain  righteously 
he  will  forcibly  take.  He  is  basically  evil.  Will  he  never  learn? 

“1939  was  sheer  hell,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  hell,  for  me.”  My  fath¬ 
er’s  childhood  was  one  of  nightmarish  qualities.  Men  have  discontinued 
their  anguish  for  less  than  what  my  father  went  through.  Even  today 
many  merely  exist  in  their  own  cages  of  agony  for  what  they  experienced 
during  the  war  years  of  1938  through  1945.  My  father  is  one  of  those 
still  living  in  those  agonies.  For  him  there  are  times  of  extreme  two- 
sidedness.  In  psychological  terms  it  is  referred  to  as  Manic-Depressive 
Reaction,  a  form  of  psychosis  characterized  by  extreme  variations  in 
mood. 

In  1939  Fred  (my  father)  was  on  his  own.  Earlier  that  year  he  saw  his 
mother  placed  on  a  train  headed  for  a  rest  camp.  Only  later  did  he  learn 
that  his  mother  was  shipped  to  Auschwitz,  a  death  camp  in  Poland.  His 
father  escaped  from  Germany  with  Fred’s  stepmother  but  left  Fred  to 
himself.  “I  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  our  home  empty.  My  parents 
were  gone.  I  waited  for  them  but  they  didn’t  return.  We  had  friends! 
The  children  I  had  played  with  before  were  now  throwing  stones  at  me.” 

There  is  a  gap  in  time.  I  have  no  will  to  ask  my  father  what  took  place 
during  the  gap. 

I  do  know  that  the  years  during  the  war  were  very  difficult,  but  this 
time  Fred  sees  as  years  to  be  forgotten.  There  are,  though,  fragments  of 
information  which  lead  me  to  some  puzzling  questions.  The  age-long 
question,  “What  did  you  do  during  the  wan?”  rather  bewilders  me.  I 
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know  he  did  some  extensive  traveling,  but  where  and  why?  When  asked, 
all  he  replied  was,  “I  got  revenge.” 

1945  was  a  peak  year  for  revenge  in  Germany.  The  allied  armies  were 
homing  in  on  Berlin.  It  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Germany 
would  fall.  Fred  had  now  joined  the  French  Underground.  He  was  told 
to  go  seek  revenge,  and  that’s  exactly  what  he  did,  relieving  some  of  his 
inner  tensions  that  year.  Fred  spent  two  years  in  Germany  trying  to  find 
relatives  and  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  mercilessly  killing  those 
people  not  willing  to  give  up  any  needed  information. 

His  home-town  did  not  remember  this  young  man  of  seventeen,  but 
many  in  that  town  would  live  to  regret  their  actions  toward  him.  Fred 
told  me  of  the  time  that  he  visited  the  home  of  one  individual.  “I  was 
with  your  two  sons  when  they  died.  Do  you  see  this  gun?  With  this  gun 
I  shot  your  only  two  sons.” 

In  1946  Fred  left  Germany  in  a  fast  retreat.  A  mention  of  what  he  did 
then  could  even  now  lead  him  to  danger.  Thus,  I  will  only  say,  he  left 
Germany  that  year,  never  to  return. 

1948  saw  Fred  in  what  today  is  Israel.  He  was  now  18  years  old,  a  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  Palestinian  army.  Here  he  was  to  regain  what  he  had 
lost  in  World  War  Two,  helping  to  form  that  country  into  what  it  is  today. 
Fred  was  to  fight  that  war  and  a  war  in  1956.  While  in  Israel  he  met  a 
woman;  they  had  two  children.  I  am  one  of  the  two  born  to  them. 

We  all  now  live  in  the  United  States.  That  is  another  story  in  itself. 
What  HELL  must  a  person  live  through?  Will  my  father  ever  forget? 
All  I  know  is  that  somewhere  deep  inside  him  is  a  picture  of  his  mother 
boarding  a  train. 

-AMNON  SALOMON 

Amnon  Salomon  is  a  freshman  studying  for  a  degree  in  general  manage¬ 
ment.  He  lives  at  501  H  Street,  LaPorte. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  IRONY  IN  OEDIPUS  THE  KING 

OR 

HOW  TO  SERVE  WARMED-OVER  SOUP 
AND  MAKE  IT  PALA  TABLE 

It  was  Sophocles’  use  of  irony  that  made  retelling  of  an  old  myth  ex¬ 
citing.  In  “Oedipus  the  King”  dramatic  irony  was  probably  unavoidavle; 
for  no  matter  what  happened  on  stage,  the  audience  already  knew  Oedi¬ 
pus  could  not  escape  his  fate. 

The  irony,  in  fact,  began  in  the  legend  itself,  for  it  was  in  trying  to 
escape  his  fate  that  Oedipus  met  it.  Sophocles  turned  this  foreknowledge 
into  an  advantage  to  further  the  play,  hold  his  audience,  and  still  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  religious  ritual  of  Greek  theatre. 
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Because  the  audience  knew  more  than  Oedipus,  they  were  drawn  into 
the  play  at  the  beginning.  When  the  play  opened,  Oedipus  sent  his 
brother-in-law  Creon  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  to  ask  what  should  be  done 
to  rid  Thebes  of  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  city.  The  mention 
of  Delphi  alone  should  have  caused  ears  to  perk  up,  for  it  was  from  Del¬ 
phi  that  the  original  prophecy  about  Oedipus’  fate  had  come.  While 
Oedipus  was  waiting  for  Creon ’s  return,  he  said: 

Now  I  am  counting  the  days,  and  growing  anxious 
To  know  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  strange 
He  should  delay  so  long  beyond  his  time. 

But  when  he  comes,  I  shall  be  no  true  man 
If  I  fail  to  take  the  course  the  god  has  shown  us.1 

Here  the  audience  received  its  first  glimpse  of  the  protagonist  unwit¬ 
tingly  and  anxiously  moving  toward  his  fate.  It  was  ironic  that  Oedipus 
was  anxious  and  almost  a  contradiction  that  he  was  willing  to  do  as  the 
gods  decreed. 

When  he  earlier  heard  the  prophecy  of  his  own  fate  at  Delphi,  he  tried 
to  escape  it.  As  he  later  mentioned  in  the  story. . .  . 

When  I  heard,  I  fled  from  Corinth,  ever  since 
Marking  its  whereabouts  only  by  the  stars, 

To  find  some  place  where  I  should  never  see 
This  evil  oracle’s  calamities  fulfilled.  (11.  766-69). 

Creon  brought  the  news  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  decreed  that 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  must  be  found  before  the  city  would  be  free 
from  the  plague.  Sophocles  then  heaped  more  irony  into  the  play  to  keep 
excitement  burning.  Not  only  did  the  audience  know  more  than  the  pro¬ 
tagonist,  but  from  here  on  all  his  statements  were  unwise  or  inappropri¬ 
ate  and  simply  furthered  his  downfall.  When  Oedipus  heard  Creon ’s 
news  from  Delphi,  he  committed  himself  by  saying: 

In  this  I  show  myself  on  heaven’s  side, 

One  with  the  murdered  man.  My  solemn  curse 
Is  on  the  killer,  whether  he  is  hiding 
In  lonely  guilt  or  has  accomplices. 

May  he  reap  the  harm  he  sowed,  and  die  unblest. 

And  what  is  more,  I  pray  that  if  this  man 

Should  live  among  my  household  with  my  knowledge, 

The  curse  I  swore  just  now  should  fall  on  me.  (11.  233-40). 

It  was  ironic  that  Oedipus  called  himself  one  with  the  murdered  man, 
for  he  was  unaware  of  how  true  his  statement  was.  It  was  also  ironic  that 
Oedipus  was  cursing  the  murderer,  in  fact  himself,  as  he  flung  himself 
closer  to  destruction. 

To  discover  who  murdered  King  Laius,  Oedipus  sent  for  Teiresias, 
the  blind  prophet.  Once  again  the  story  was  furthered  by  the  use  of  irony 
as  Sophocles  contrasted  the  blind  prophet  who  saw  and  Oedipus,  who 
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had  eyesight  but  was  blind.  As  they  argued,  Oedipus  said,  “You  live  in 
the  dark;  you  are  incapable/  of  hurting  me  or  any  man  with  eyes”  (11. 
362-63).  This  statement  was  ironic  because  it  was  not  true.  It  was  also  ironic 

because  only  when  Oedipus  was  physically  blind  did  he  begin  to  see. 
As  Oedipus’  anger  increased,  he  said  to  the  prophet,  “All  the  time  you 
talk  in  riddles,  mysteries,”  (1.  429).  Teireisias  answered,  “And  who  can 
decipher  riddles  better  than  you?”  (1.  430).  This  bit  of  sarcasm  reinforced 
the  ironic  contradiction  that  the  man  who  solved  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx 
could  not  see  into  himself. 

The  ironic  situations  continued  to  build;  and  the  more  Oedipus  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  one  end,  the  closer  he  came  to  accomplishing 
another  end.  The  inevitiability  of  his  downfall  was  not  only  in  the  god’s 
decree  at  Delphi  but  in  the  character  of  Oedipus.  As  his  anger  and  arro¬ 
gance  built,  he  confronted  Creon  and  accused  him  of  plotting  against 
him.  “If  you  think  you  can  wrong  one  of  your  family/ And  get  away  un¬ 
punished  you  are  mad”  (11.  533-34). 

More  irony  had  been  added.  It  was  Oedipus  who  murdered  his  father 
and  was  now  wronging  Creon,  one  of  his  family,  when  he  unwittingly 
accused  him  of  the  crime  he  committed.  Thus,  the  ironic  contrasts  con¬ 
tinued. 

Throughout  the  play  the  audience  knew  more  than  the  protagonist. 
They  had  seen  the  unwise  actions  that  brought  him  closer  to  his  down¬ 
fall  and  watched  him  as  the  marked  contrast  grew  between  what  he  was 
trying  to  accomplish  and  what  he  actually  did.  The  audience  watched 
the  protagonist  become  his  own  antagonist.  As  Creon  said  during  their 
argument,  “.  .  .Such  a  nature  as  yours/Is  its  own  worst  enemy.  .  .  .”  (11. 
654-54). 

In  spite  of  the  many  uses  of  irony,  perhaps  the  greatest  irony  of  all 
was  as  the  chorus  stated  at  one  point,  “Knowledge  and  pain;  they  hurt 
you  equally”  (1.  1304). 

-  CA NDA  CE  POMER  O  Y 

Candace  Pomeroy,  816  York  Street,  Michigan  City,  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  psychology. 

'Sophocles,  “Oedipus  the  King,”  in  Sophocles:  Oedipus  the  King  and  Antigone ,  ed.  and 
trans.  Peter  D.  Arnott  (Northbrook,  Ill.:  AHM  Publishing  Corporation,  1960),  pp.  7,  11. 

73-77 .  All  subsequent  references  to  the  play  are  from  this  text  and  cited  parenthetically  by 
line  number. 


OPEN  CONTEST 
First  Prize  Winner 

GOOD-BYE,  SAMMY 

Anyone  might  think  it  was  ridiculous,  the  way  our  home  seemed  like 
a  morgue  without  him,  but  he  had  been  a  special  dog  from  the  beginning, 
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having  softened  the  jagged  edges  of  grief  after  the  death  of  our  first  child, 
Scott.  As  a  puppy,  Sammy  fit  into  a  man’s  shirt  pocket,  a  place  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  and  often  visited.  He  zipped  around  the  carpet  like  a  wind-up  toy, 
and  puppyless  Monique,  my  parents’  poodle,  quickly  adopted  Sammy  as 
her  own  for  the  duration  of  our  visits. 

Toy  fox  terrier  that  he  was,  our  well-proportioned  darling,  despite 
his  terrier  dappling  of  fawn  and  black  on  white,  often  was  mistaken  for 
a  Chihuahua,  a  breed  he  resembled  only  in  size.  He  had  a  one-inch  flag 
of  a  tail  that  whipped  to  his  frequent  breezes  of  happiness;  nickel-sized 
paws;  and  he  stood  no  taller  than  a  man’s  hand,  weighing  six  pounds  at 
the  heaviest.  His  heart,  nevertheless,  was  not  diminutive,  and  it  beat 
entirely  for  us. 

Whenever  anybody  uses  the  phrase  “just  a  dog,”  I  know  better.  Sammy 
was  not  only  a  playmate  to  daughter  Amy,  and  companion  to  both  of  us, 
he  was  my  “hearing  ear”  dog  as  well.  He  seemed  to  sense  that  I  am  deaf 
and  face  particular  limitations.  For  instance,  Sammy,  not  content  merely 
to  bark  at  someone  at  the  door,  made  certain  that  I,  too,  knew  of  a  caller. 
The  presence  of  an  unknown  caller  was  signalled  by  an  alertly  barking 
Sammy,  who  seemed  to  motion  toward  the  front  of  the  house  with  his 
eyes  and  eager  little  body.  A  familiar  visitor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
announced  by  a  delighted  and  wiggly  Sammy,  rubber  toy  in  his  mouth  in 
greeting. 

Although  I  am  able  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  a  knock  on  the  door  when 
I  am  in  the  living  room,  I  am  left  totally  unaware  of  the  same  vibrations 
if  I  happen  to  be  elsewhere  in  the  house.  Imagine,  then,  not  wanting  to 
miss  expected  guests;  or  trying  to  luxuriate  in  a  bubbly  tub  and  no  sooner 
relaxing  than  wondering  if  a  suddenly-felt  vibration  is  a  knock  on  the 
door,  a  street  vibration,  or  purely  imagination.  Sammy  gave  me  the 
freedom  to  relax  while  going  on  about  my  business. 

Sammy  had  an  insatiable  passion  for  chewing  gum,  and  often  we 
thought  of  him  as  the  “Cloret  Kid.”  Maybe  he  knew  he  had  bad  breath. 
If  ever  I  had  a  wad  of  gum  in  my  mouth  on  returning  home,  I  would 
gladly  give  it  to  him  as  a  reward  for  having  been  a  good  boy  while  alone. 
The  faintest  rustle  of  a  gum  wrapper  would  bring  him  to  us. 

He  was  fearless,  except  at  the  persistent  buzzing  of  an  ordinary  house¬ 
fly,  which  would  send  him  scurrying  under  a  chair;  but  many  individuals, 
for  a  reason  I  cannot  fathom,  were  terrified  of  that  pint-sized  canine. 
Never  did  he  try  to  bite  a  living  soul,  but  perhaps  his  strange  yap  was 
intimidating.  Delivery  men  froze  at  the  sight  of  him,  the  grocer’s  boy 
refused  to  carry  bags  to  my  car  if  Sammy  happened  to  be  along,  and 
maybe  only  a  lionhearted  burglar  would  have  made  our  home  his  target. 

Sammy’s  very  fearlessness,  though,  was  his  downfall.  Always  protec¬ 
tive  of  me,  the  spotted  slip  of  a  dog  would  charge  any  monolithic  canine 
that  dared  enter  our  corner  lot,  stop  short,  and  stand  his  ground.  The 
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larger  dogs  were  taken  aback,  sometimes  even  cringing;  but  I  told  him 
repeatedly,  never  really  believing  it,  that  someday  he  would  meet  his 
match.  Always  the  dogs  retreated  —  until  one  gray  November  day. 

That  Sunday  I  drove  my  nephew  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country,  and 
Sammy  went  along  to  keep  me  company  on  the  return  trip.  Sammy  had 
always  been  an  agreeable  traveler,  quick  to  hop  to  the  back  whenever 
I  flicked  on  the  turning  signal.  He  knew  I  needed  plenty  of  elbowroom. 

I  thought  that  I  would  never  find  the  right  house  and,  when  I  did, 
my  concentration  was  solely  upon  getting  safely  up  a  San  Francisco-steep 
driveway.  In  haste,  my  nephew  opened  the  car  door  to  get  out  even  be¬ 
fore  the  vehicle  had  stopped.  Like  a  flash,  Sammy  arrowed  his  way  to  a 
mammoth  canine,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  one  dog  in  a  hundred  who 
was  not  afraid.  The  larger  dog  grabbed  Sammy  like  a  toy  and  broke  him 
with  the  force  of  his  outsize  jaw.  We  were  teary-eyed,  the  two  Siamese 
cats  meowed  plaintively  for  their  lost  friend,  and  the  house  seemed  in¬ 
ordinately  still. 

Memories  kaleidoscope:  people  commenting  on  hearing  the  honk  of 
a  wild  duck,  only  to  discover  our  dog  making  the  sound;  the  time  he 
welcomed  the  new  baby,  Amy,  by  approaching  the  crib  in  acceptance  of 
her,  favorite  bone  offered  as  a  gift;  Sammy  being  given  his  own  small 
dish  of  dessert  by  the  Dairy  Queen  proprietor  each  time  we  went  for  a 
treat;  Sammy,  green-coated,  almost  lost  in  a  snowbank  one  year. 

Good-bye,  Sammy.  You  are  not  forgotten. 

-VIRGINIA  TIBBS 

Virginia  Tibbs  is  a  May,  1976,  candidate  for  a  degree  in  English.  A  four- 
award  winner  in  this  issue,  she  lives  at  P.O.  Box  573,  LaPorte. 


Second  Prize  Winner  {Tie) 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  SCORGE 

We  know  where  the  Bible  comes  from,  or  at  least  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from,  but  who  wrote  the  first  dictionary?  Some  historians 
insist  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  first  to  produce  diction¬ 
aries.  This  is  not  true.  The  Greeks  stole  the  idea  from  the  Scorgeans 
and  the  Tarsarans,  who  lived  long  before  the  Middle  Ages. 

Scorge  and  neighboring  Tarsar  were  lands  on  the  great  continent  of 
Stasia  (later  called  Asia  only  after  Scorge  and  Tarsar  were  dropped  from 
the  beginning  of  the  name).  These  lands  were  ruled  by  the  all-knowing 
and  all-mighty  Phasodd.  The  “mighty  Phasodd,”  as  he  had  come  to  be 
called  by  his  royal  subjects,  was  a  capable  leader  —  capable  of  just  about 
anything. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  Scorge,  for  Scorge  was  the  home  of  the 
Mighty  Phasodd.  People  would  come  from  lands  far  away  just  to  be  able 
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to  say  they  had  been  in  the  land  of  Scorge.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
people  were  born  in  Scorge. 

Pluribus  was  one  of  the  fortunate  to  be  born  in  the  land  of  Scorge.  He 
was  the  first  boy  bestowed  upon  Ohnj  and  Arymn  by  the  Mighty  Phasodd. 
Ohnj  and  Arymn  were  the  proudest  in  their  little  village,  and  everyone 
shared  in  their  exuberance,  for  they  knew  how  often  Ohnj  and  Arymn 
had  begged  for  just  one  boy  to  carry  on  the  family  name,  Neffermine. 
They  also  knew  of  the  many  times  the  Mighty  Phasodd  had  failed  the 
Neff  ermines  with  one  girl  after  another.  At  last  their  patience  paid  off. 
Ohnj  and  Arymn  had  a  bouncing  baby  boy  to  join  their  small  family  of 
twenty-one. 

Pluribus  grew,  for  why  not?  Most  Scorgeans  did  at  that  day  and  age. 
Quickly  came  the  day  for  the  young  man  Pluribus  to  begin  his  educa¬ 
tion,  but  before  he  could  begin  his  studies  he  was  required  to  choose  a 
career  so  that  little  time  would  be  wasted  in  school. 

What  could  he  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life?  His  mother  and  father,  like 
most  parents  of  those  days,  already  had  his  future  planned.  His  mother 
wanted  the  simple  life  for  him;  get  married,  settle  down  with  a  wife,  and 
have  a  small  family  of  his  own  (of  course,  with  the  help  of  the  Mighty 
Phasodd),  but  that  sounded  a  bit  chancy  for  Pluribus.  His  father  had 
mpre  faith  in  him.  He  wanted  Pluribus  to  be  a  doctor,  and  Pluribus 
might  have  been  willing,  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  doctor  was. 

He  chanced  asking  his  friends  for  advice.  They  came  up  with  some 
good  ideas,  but  not  good  enough  for  Pluribus.  He  wanted  something 
challenging,  something  sophisticated,  something  not  everyone  could 
do.  An  architect?  No,  you’ve  seen  one  cave,  you’ve  seen  them  all.  A  fire- 
builder?  No,  someone  could  invent  a  match  and  then  where  would  our 
hero  be?  Be  an  artist.  No,  drawing  was  too  restrictive.  Pluribus  was  run¬ 
ning  out  of  ideas,  and  school  was  scheduled  to  begin  soon. 

As  a  last  resort,  Pluribus  went  to  ask  the  Mighty  Phasodd  for  advice. 
“Oh  great,  wondrous,  most  noble  Mighty  Phasodd,  you  who  brought 
me  into  this  world,  you  who  watched  over  me  and  bestowed  upon  me  the 
most  noble  of  gifts  —  a  loving  family,  the  best  friends  a  man  can  have, 
good  fortune,  good  luck,  good  brains,  and  most  important  of  all,  hu¬ 
mility  —  tell  me  what  I’m  good  for.” 

The  Mighty  Phasodd,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  question, 
answered,  “It’s  not  my  job!” 

Pluribus,  undaunted  by  the  Mighty  Phasodd’s  hasty  answer,  asked  for 
a  second  time,  “Oh  great,  wondrous,  most  noble,  most  intelligent  Mighty 
Phasodd,  you  who  brought  me  into  this  world,  watched  over  me,  and 
bestowed  upon  me  the  most  noble  of  gifts  —  a  good,  loving  family,  good 
friends,  and  all  the  other  stuff  I  mentioned  earlier  —  tell  me  what  I’m 
good  for!  I  want  to  be  challenged.  I  want  to  do  something  not  every 
Fromme,  Striche,  and  Plarri  can  do.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do.” 
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The  Mighty  Phasodd  pondered  the  question.  He  turned  it  over  in  his 
mind.  Truly,  what  good  was  this  kid?  He  thought  and  thought  until  he 
finally  came  up  with  an  answer.  “Have  you  considered  writing?” 

“What?” 

“Writing,  have  you  considered  writing  as  a  career?” 

“No,”  Pluribus  admitted  meekly,  “I  can’t  say  that  I  have.” 

“You  can  write  stories  —  adventure,  romance,  mystery  —  and  in  your 
own  style.  You  have  the  power  to  build  or  to  destroy. . .  .” 

“Tell  me  more,  please!” 

“.  .  .  You  can  make  people  do  what  you  want  them  to.  You  are  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  these  characters,  their  leader,  more  or  less.  They  are  powerless 
without  you!  You  create  their  moods.  You  tell  them  when  they  can  laugh, 
when  they  can  cry. ...” 

“Oh  yes. .  .yes,  yes,  yes!” 

“.  .  .when  to  talk,  and  when  not  to  talk!  You  control  their  every  move, 
for  you  have  the  power!!  And  why?!” 

“Yes?  Why?”  Pluribus  was  so  engrossed  in  what  the  Mighty  Phasodd 
was  saying  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  clumsily  fell  to  the  ground. 

“Why?!  Because  you  are  a  writer,  because  you  know  how  to  use  a  pen 
and  paper!!!” 

“A  what?” 

“A  pen  and  paper!” 

“Oh.  Oh,  Mighty  Phasodd.  What’s  a  pen  and  paper?” 

“It’s  a.  .  .uh.  .  .mmm.  .  .oh,  do  not  worry,  a  chisel  and  stone  tablet  will 
do.  And  after  you  have  reached  fame  and  fortune  you  may  venture  to 
wrote  your  own  autobiography!” 

“An  ought-to-buy-a.  . . .” 

“Nevermind,  Neffermine.  Someone  else  can  write  your  life  story.  Are 
you  ready  to  pursue  that  career  in  writing?  Are  you  ready  to  face  the 
world?” 

“I  am,”  Pluribus  answered  with  eagerness. 

“Go  now.  And  remember,  there  is  nothing  you,  as  a  writer,  cannot 
do.” 

So  Pluribus  made  a  career  of  writing,  or  anyway,  what  he  thought  was 
writing.  How  mistaken  he  was!  He  had  the  power,  but  not  the  power  to 
write.  Pluribus  had  the  power  to  destroy,  for  he  really  did  not  know 
what  writing  was.  He  rode  through  the  land  of  Scorge,  with  chisel  in 
hand,  leaving  a  path  of  destruction  behind  him  until  the  land  of  Scorge 
was  no  more.  Pluribus,  looking  behind  at  the  land  that  once  was  Scorge, 
smiled.  He  had  known  he  would  make  a  good  “writer,”  and  yet,  now,  he 
somehow  felt  uneasy  about  the  whole  idea.  He  was  good  at  “writing,” 
but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  thought  he  would.  Pluribus  de¬ 
cided  that  maybe  he  should  take  up  bricklaying.  Maybe  one  day  he 
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would,  but  just  then  he  had  better  things  to  do  —  there  were  other  lands 
to  conquer. 

People  from  the  neighboring  land,  Tarsar,  were  appalled  by  the  story 
they  had  heard  about  Pluribus.  They  could  not  understand  how  Pluri- 
bus  could  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  think  writing  was  “destroying,”  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  all  knew  that  writing  was  “placing  one  foot  rhyth¬ 
mically  in  front  of  the  other  in  order  to  move  about  from  one  place  to 
another.” 

The  only  solution,  then,  was  the  first  dictionary,  walked  by  the  Tar- 
sarans,  chiseled  in  a  fifty-volume  hardback  version.  “Walked?”  Yes, 
walked,  for  who  is  to  say  they  were  wrong  and  we  are  right?  What  is  a 
word  but  a  mere  representation? 

-SONYA  DONALDSON 

Sonya  Donaldson,  a  freshman  in  computer  technology,  lives  at  114 
Second  Street,  LaPorte. 

Second  Prize  Winner  (Tie) 

MISS  KA  THERINE  DOYLE 

Perhaps  it  was  her  own  deformity  that  had  nurtured  her  humanity. 
Whatever  the  cause,  her  compassion  for  misfits  was  finely  honed.  She 
was  easy  for  an  eight-year-old  to  nestle  near;  she  was  hardly  bigger  than 
her  third  grade  pupils.  Her  smallness  made  the  grotesque  size  of  her 
right  shoe  even  more  marked.  She  had  been  born  with  a  club  foot,  and  in 
the  Thirties  this  meant  a  lifetime  spent  in  an  ugly  black  shoe  soled  with 
two  inches  of  heaviness.  Her  gait  was  rocking  and  awkward,  but  her  hugs 
were  frequent  and  natural. 

Learning  in  those  days  involved  many  rote  methods.  Early  in  my  third 
grade  experience  we  were  lined  up  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  one  by 
one  had  to  read  and  give  the  answer  to  arithmetic  flash  cards  which  Miss 
Doyle  held  up  at  the  front  of  the  room.  It  was  all  a  blur  to  me;  but  since 
she  had  a  real  feeling  for  the  afflicted,  she  must  have  decided  that  my 
very  fat  and  blank-looking  self  was  not  stupid.  She  wrote  to  my  mother, 
and  I  was  taken  for  an  eye  examination.  My  vision  was  almost  gone  in 
one  eye  and  very  bad  in  the  other,  so  I  was  fitted  out  in  the  standard 
child’s  glasses  of  the  day,  perfect  gold  circles  with  thick  lenses.  My 
mother  cried  when  she  saw  me,  and  I  was  quickly  aware  that  my  unlovely 
appearance  had  worsened  and  I  was  a  further  disappointment  to  her. 
With  my  round  fat  face  and  upstanding,  wildly  curly  hair,  I  now  looked 
like  a  lost  and  unhappy  owl. 

My  first  day  at  school  with  the  horrible  owl  glasses  on  my  nose  came 
too  soon  for  me.  Mother  forced  me  on  my  crying  way.  When  I  arrived  I 
just  could  not  enter  that  room,  so  I  stood  outside  in  the  hall  and  con- 
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tinued  my  sobbing.  I  was  already  well-acquainted  with  the  cruelty  of 
childhood,  having  been  on  several  occasions  the  butt  of  the  epithets  re¬ 
served  for  fat  children.  I  could  imagine  the  sneering  faces  and  hear  the 
sniggers  of  my  classmates  when  I  walked  in  with  my  awful  specs. 

The  last  bell  had  rung  when  Miss  Doyle  came  into  the  hall.  She  walk¬ 
ed  over  to  me,  and,  saying  nothing,  knelt  down  and  took  me  in  her  arms. 
We  rocked  together  for  several  minutes  before  my  sobbing  eased  to  an 
occasional  hiccup.  She  wiped  my  face  with  a  clean  hankie  and  removed 
my  glasses  to  wipe  the  smeared  lenses.  Without  a  word  she  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  into  the  room  and  up  to  my  seat. 

Before  the  class  could  recover  from  the  surprise  of  our  entrance,  she 
sent  us  all  scurrying  for  the  newspapers  we  used  for  floor-sitting  during 
story  hour.  When  we  had  settled  down  she  began  reading  aloud.  She  con¬ 
tinued  her  reading  for  a  very  long  time,  and  when  we  returned  to  our 
seats  I  received  hardly  a  glance.  She  had  eased  me  through  my  first 
calamity. 

The  next  calamity  must  have  taxed  even  Miss  Doyle’s  well-developed 
ingenuity.  At  our  first  monthly  class  weighing,  we  were  marched  in  file, 
two-by-two,  to  the  school  nurse  to  be  weighed  and  measured.  The  horri¬ 
ble  part  was  that  our  weight  was  called  out  loud  and  clear  so  that  an  assis¬ 
tant  could  write  it  down.  I  was  teased  and  cat-called  for  days  afterward. 

Miss  Doyle  must  have  heard.  The  second  month  as  we  lined  up  and 
began  our  lockstep  to  the  nurse’s  office,  I  prayed  that  I’d  die  on  that 
journey  and  never  reach  the  ordeal  at  its  end.  On  our  arrival,  the  nurse 
left  the  room,  and  Miss  Doyle  stepped  to  the  cross-like  scale  on  which  I 
was  about  to  be  crucified.  She  called  my  name,  and  I  raised  my  head 
from  its  floor-studying  to  see  her  beckon  me  with  her  finger.  In  a  clear 
and  businesslike  voice  she  informed  the  room  that  I  was  to  be  her  assis¬ 
tant  and  would  write  down  all  the  weights. 

At  recess  she  asked  me  to  wait  a  minute  and,  after  the  others  had  left, 
she  took  me  to  the  nurse’s  office  for  a  private  weigh-in.  She  never  by 
either  word  or  look  indicated  that  she  was  making  an  exception  for  me, 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  this  was  our  routine  on  weigh  day. 

I  blossomed  under  her  nurturing.  No  longer  feeling  that  I  was  a  mis¬ 
fit,  I  found  myself  loving  school  and  doing  very  well.  Outside  of  school 
I  might  be  an  owl-eyed  Fatty,  but  in  Miss  Doyle’s  room  I  was  a  bright 
eight-year-old  who  was  praised  and  encouraged. 

We  moved  to  a  nearby  city  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  I  didn’t  see  her 
again.  It  was  a  very  difficult  move  for  me,  but  Miss  Doyle  had  given  me 
something  which  I  was  never  to  lose;  in  the  schoolroom  I  was  a  success 
and  really  belonged. 

Thirty  years  later  my  husband  and  I  returned  to  that  small  town  to 
bury  my  father.  After  leaving  the  church  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  I  looked 
up  to  see  a  small  figure  rocking  toward  me  down  the  sidewalk.  To  me, 
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she  hadn’t  changed  at  all.  She  looked  the  same  and  was,  as  always,  there 
to  ease  me  through  yet  another  calamity. 

-GENIE  HOGLE 

Genie  Hogle,  15  Ponchartrain  Lane,  Michiana  Shores,  will  graduate  in 
May  with  a  degree  in  English.  She  was  a  three-award  winner  in  last  year’s 
Portals. 


Third  Prize  Winner  ( Tie ) 

THE  CIRCUS  BEAR 

A  small  group  of  men  formed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  Machine  Num¬ 
ber  437,  a  huge  punch  press  in  the  sheet  metal  fabrication  department  of 
Allis  Chalmers.  The  normally  noisy  department  was  quiet,  with  only  the 
low,  muffled,  talking  of  the  men  and  the  occasional  banging  of  a  hammer. 
A  mechanic  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  machine  and  was  beating  on  a 
gear  mechanism.  He  was  trying  to  manually  reverse  the  punch  press 
and  open  the  large,  steel,  jaws  of  the  machine  to  release  Steve  Taylor. 
Steve  had  been  operating  the  punch  press  and  now  he  was  bowed  down 
in  front  of  it  with  his  right  arm  caught  up  to  the  shoulder.  The  machine 
could  be  opened  automatically  by  simply  pressing  the  button  to  start 
its  cycle,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it  would  open  without  first 
closing  even  tighter  on  Steve’s  arm.  The  company  nurse  and  safety  direc¬ 
tor  were  talking  to  Steve,  who  was  in  mild  shock  and  barely  conscious. 
They  asked  him  the  same  questions  the  men  standing  around  were  asking 
each  other,  “How  did  it  happen?  What  went  wrong?” 

Steve  asked  the  nurse  for  a  cigarette,  a  strangely  simple  request  for  a 
man  in  such  serious  circumstances,  and  said  he  had  been  setting  up  the 
machine  for  a  new  job  and  had  made  a  mistake,  “I  pressed  the  wrong  but¬ 
ton,  I  guess.  It  all  happened  so  fast.” 

After  a  few,  very  long,  minutes  the  punch  press  was  forced  open  and 
Steve  was  rushed  to  the  hospital.  No  one  in  the  department  did  much 
work  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  men,  upset  from  seeing  the 
accident,  couldn’t  go  back  to  their  machines  and  had  to  quit  work  early. 
It  took  a  full  week  for  the  department’s  production  to  get  back  up  to  the 
normal  level. 

Steve  lost  his  arm  as  a  result  of  that  accident.  They  took  it  off  just  below 
the  shoulder.  The  machine  crushed  the  bone  and  drove  two  metal  punch¬ 
es  through  the  forearm.  I  found  it  difficult  to  look  at  Steve  with  a  steel 
hook  protruding  from  his  shirt  sleeve.  I  found  it  even  more  difficult  to 
speak  to  him.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  someone  who  had  recently  lost 
an  arm  and  I  thought  our  usual,  “How’s  it  goin’  today?”  or  “Drink  a  beer 
for  me  tonight”  greeting  would  seem  ridiculous  under  the  circumstances. 
I  couldn’t  help  thinking  Steve’s  accident  could  have  happened  to  me.  I 
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could  have  just  as  easily  been  assigned  to  the  sheet  metal  fabrication  de¬ 
partment  as  to  a  punch  press.  His  accident  could  have  been  mine.  I  kept 
asking  myself  the  question  —  Why  do  such  accidents  happen? 

It  was  because  of  such  accidents  that  I  had  had  reservations  about  tak¬ 
ing  a  factory  job  at  Allis  Chalmers.  I  had  heard  stories  about  men  having 
fingers  chopped  off,  and  worse,  while  running  factory  machinery.  I 
didn’t  want  to  risk  anything  like  that  happening  to  me,  but  the  job  offer¬ 
ed  a  pay  increase  and  other  benefits  over  my  old  job.  Above  all,  Allis 
Chalmers  had  a  reputation  for  safety  awareness.  I  knew  some  of  the  men 
who  worked  there,  and  they  told  me  the  company  was  very  serious  about 
providing  safe  working  conditions.  It  didn’t  take  long  on  the  job  to  find 
this  was  true.  The  company  did  everything  possible  to  promote  safety 
on  the  job.  Still,  accidents  happened;  serious  accidents.  Steve’s  wasn’t 
the  first,  and  no  one  thought  it  would  be  the  last. 

I  knew  the  job  was  dangerous  in  spite  of  the  safety  precautions,  but  I 
took  it  anyway,  thinking  what  most  men  think,  what  Steve  probably 
thought  —  It  won’t  happen  to  me. 

Allis  Chalmers  manufactures  everything  from  seed  planters  to  grain 
harvesters.  I  was  proud  of  my  job  there,  knowing  that  the  machinery 
that  we  manufactured  was  important,  even  vital.  One  of  our  harvesters 
could  do  the  work  of  over  a  hundred  men  and  help  provide  enough  food 
to  feed  thousands  of  people.  The  machinery  I  was  helping  to  build  would 
provide  food  for  a  hungry,  highly  populated  world. 

The  plant  was  alive  with  the  sound,  smell  and  motion  of  running  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  air  reeked  of  a  mixture  of  welders’  smog  and  hot  machine 
oil.  The  grime-caked  floor  shook  with  the  vibrations  of  the  hydraulic 
hammers  and  punch  presses;  the  grinders  and  spot  welders  threw  showers 
of  sparks  through  the  air  like  a  fire  works  display.  Open-faced,  gas  fur¬ 
naces  roared  with  fire  and  heated  steel  to  a  cherry  red.  The  men,  wear¬ 
ing  cotton  in  their  ears  against  the  constant  noise  of  the  machines,  talked 
in  either  a  make-shift  sign  language  or  a  mouth-to-ear  shout.  Lift  trucks 
ran  constantly  through  the  narrow  aisles  carrying  raw  steel  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  finished  parts  to  the  assembly  lines.  I  was  given  the  job  of 
driving  one  of  these  lift  trucks,  radio  dispatched,  Unit  Number  Five. 

The  Erickson  lift  truck  that  I  drove  was  more  advanced  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  type.  It  was  bigger,  faster  and  more  powerful,  designed  to 
haul  more  material  in  less  time.  The  truck  had  a  four  cylinder,  propane 
engine,  an  advanced  steering  system,  and  a  long,  flat,  hydraulic  lift  bed. 
It  could  run  either  forward  or  in  reverse,  having  a  transmission  with 
four  gears  in  either  direction.  The  truck  was  also  very  difficult  to  drive. 
Trying  to  maneuver  the  ten-foot  bed  through  the  narrow  aisles  and 
around  the  tight  corners  in  the  plant  was,  at  first,  almost  impossible.  For 
the  first  few  days  I  crept  through  the  plant  trying  to  remember  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  all  the  controls.  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able  to 
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drive  the  truck  proficiently  but,  as  time  went  on,  I  became  more  and 
more  skillful  at  operating  the  machine.  Driving  the  truck  soon  became 
second  nature  to  me.  I  could  do  it  without  thinking,  mechanically.  I 
automatically  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

One  day,  while  I  was  driving  down  one  of  the  aisles  in  the  plant,  an 
interesting  and  puzzling  thing  happened.  A  man  walking  along  the  side 
of  the  aisle  took  a  lit  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth  and  flipped  it  onto  the 
bed  of  my  truck  as  I  passed  by.  I  immediately  felt  angry  and  insulted. 
Why?  The  bed  of  my  truck  was  steel,  and  the  cigarette  couldn’t  harm  it. 
The  man  had  done  nothing  to  me.  He  hadn’t  even  looked  at  me.  I 
realized  that  I  felt  that  way  because  I  was  beginning  to  think  of  the  truck 
as  an  extension  of  my  body.  I  felt  as  if  the  man  had  flipped  his  cigarette 
on  me.  I  no  longer  thought  of  myself  and  my  truck  as  being  separate  en¬ 
tities. 

At  first,  I  enjoyed  this  mental  fusion.  The  machine’s  power  became  my 
power,  and  I  was  thrilled  at  being  so  powerful.  But  the  truck  offered  a 
challenge  to  me.  It  could  operate  faster  than  I  could  operate;  its  capacity 
was  greater  than  my  ability.  I  accepted  the  challenge  and  endeavored  to 
beat  or,  at  least,  match  the  machine’s  performance.  The  more  I  drove  the 
truck,  the  faster  I  drove  it;  but  soon  my  speed  approached  reckless  pro¬ 
portions.  The  machine  threatened  to  destroy  me.  I  had  to  admit  defeat, 
ignore  the  challenge,  suffer  humility  and  accept  the  boredom  and  mono¬ 
tony  of  doing  a  job  that  I  now  knew  too  well. 

There  is  a  nostalgic  picture  in  my  living  room  —  just  a  reprint  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  apartment.  It’s  a  rural  scene  of  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  with  a  man  and  a  boy  riding  in  a  wagon  pulled  by  two,  beautiful, 
white  work  horses.  The  huge,  proud,  high-stepping  animals  are  pull¬ 
ing  the  wagon  across  a  small  stream,  their  bodies  bulging  with  powerful 
muscle.  The  reins  rest  lightly  in  the  hands  of  the  boy  who  is  gleefully 
controlling  the  animals  under  the  man’s  attentive  gaze.  Looking  at  that 
picture,  I  can’t  help  but  wonder  what  it  must  have  been  like  to  have  lived 
back  then.  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  a  time  of  horse-drawn  wagons,  dirt 
roads,  and  free  skies;  skies  free  of  telephone  poles,  television  antennas, 
electric  wires  and  jet  stream  streaks. 

I  also  wonder  what  the  next  hundred  years  will  bring.  As  American 
technology  advances  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  we  become  quickly  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  products.  What  would  we  do  without  electric  can  openers, 
jet  airplanes,  television  sets,  fluorescent  lights,  microwave  ovens  and 
automobiles?  What  would  we  do  without  farm  machinery?  Can  we  do 
without  it?  The  luxuries  of  the  past  have  become  the  necessities  of  today. 
The  superman  of  my  childhood,  mild-mannered,  Clark  Kent,  stronger 
than  a  locomotive,  has  been  replaced  by  six  million  dollars  of  technolo¬ 
gy  —  part  man,  part  machine,  Steve  Auston.  We  can  forgive  his  human 
inferiority  because  of  his  mechanical  prowess;  not  stronger  than  a  loco- 
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motive  but  part  locomotive.  With  rocket  ships  and  computers,  our  tech¬ 
nology  probes  the  depths  of  outer  space;  and  with  respirators,  kidney 
machines  and  electronic  pace  makers,  it  probes  the  depths  of  inner  space. 
Perhaps  this  new  superman  is  technology’s  answer  to  human  frailty. 
With  bionic  eyes  and  mechanical  limbs,  perhaps  astronauts  of  the  future 
can  escape  death  on  the  launch  pad.  Perhaps  the  Indianapolis  500  can  be 
run  without  limiting  the  size  of  the  engines.  Perhaps,  with  replaceable, 
mechanical  parts,  men  will  have  the  ability  to  operate  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery  at  peak  capacity.  Man  may,  at  last,  become  as  one  with  his  ma¬ 
chines,  inseparable,  indistinguishable. 

Lying  in  bed  this  morning  before  going  to  work,  I  heard  the  news  over 
a  Chicago  radio  station.  A  two-year-old  girl  wandered  into  the  reach  of 
a  circus  bear,  which  was  chained  to  a  post  on  the  circus  grounds.  It  was 
a  trained  bear,  normally  very  gentle;  but  this  time,  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  the  bear  attacked.  Witnesses  said  it  took  the  little  girl  in  its  mouth 
and  shook  her  like  a  rag  doll.  The  girl’s  father  had  to  beat  the  bear  over 
the  head  with  a  hammer  to  get  it  to  release  its  grip.  The  child  was  rushed 
to  a  hospital,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  died.  The  owner  of  the  circus  said 
he  didn’t  know  why  the  bear  attacked,  but  now  he  would  have  to  find 
another  one  because  this  bear  had  to  be  destroyed. 

I  walked  through  the  crowded  parking  lot  filled  with  late  model,  shin¬ 
ing  cars.  Allis  Chalmers  pays  its  employees  well.  A  poster  on  the  bulletin 
board  at  the  main  gate  showed  a  smiling  man  holding  up  his  hands, 
fingers  spread.  The  caption  read,  “Your  ten  best  tools  —  Protect  them.” 
A  truck  loaded  with  bright  orange  farm  machinery  was  driving  out  as 
I  walked  in.  I  punched  the  time  clock  and  walked  through  the  plant, 
passing  a  roped-off  area  where  the  floor  was  dug  up.  An  old  machine 
was  being  replaced  by  a  bigger,  faster  one.  I  passed  Steve’s  machine, 
Number  437.  The  huge  jaws  were  still  biting  out  steel  parts  with  a  growl 
and  a  hiss  but  were  being  fed  by  a  new  operator.  (Two  arms  are  required 
to  operate  a  punch  press.)  I  started  my  truck  and  drove  down  the  aisle. 
The  radio  squawked  out  in  a  metallic  voice,  “Base  to  Unit  Five.”  It  was 
the  office  girl,  as  usual,  calling  to  dispatch  a  lift  truck  to  a  job  somewhere 
in  the  factory.  I  picked  up  the  microphone  and  answered,  “Unit  Five.” 
Suddenly  I  felt  as  helpless  and  as  dispensable  as  a  rag  doll. 

-GARY  HUBBARD 

Gary  Hubbard,  an  English  major,  is  in  his  junior  year.  The  father  of 
four-year-old  Jill,  he  lives  at  706  Jefferson  Avenue,  Apt.  A,  LaPorte. 
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Third  Prize  Winner  ( Tie ) 

HANNA:  PORTRAIT  OF  A  TIRED  LADY 

The  community  of  Hanna,  if  it  makes  the  map  at  all,  is  the  merest 
cartographic  speck  —  the  kind  reserved  for  towns  of  less  than  500  in¬ 
habitants  —  in  North  Central  Indiana,  just  off  Route  30.  Two  creeks, 
sluggish  and  chocolately,  meander  through  Hanna’s  outskirts.  Although 
once  they  were  probably  swimming  holes  for  Hanna’s  youth  in  the  baked- 
enamel  days  of  summer,  today  they  look  polluted,  unfit  to  water  a  cow. 

For  the  motorist  whizzing  by  on  that  four-laned  main  artery,  Route  30, 
Hanna  is  not  more  than  the  top  of  a  grain  elevator,  half  hidden  by  trees, 
and  a  chimney  or  two.  For  those  who  detour  into  the  town,  a  popular 
conception  might  be  that  Hanna  doesn’t  really  belong  there,  plopped 
indiscriminately  into  the  cornfields  as  it  is,  but  the  aged  dwellings  some¬ 
how  belie  this  notion. 

There  is  no  evident  wealth  in  Hanna,  but  one  dowager  of  a  house, 
gleaming  pristinely,  its  sagging  circular  porch  resembling  a  fallen  bust¬ 
line,  seems  to  be  the  grandame  of  the  town.  Another  house  boasts  a  spark¬ 
ling  gold  and  white  barn,  now  a  garage,  with  faded  artificial  geraniums 
hugging  it.  The  average  house  in  Hanna,  however,  wears  paint  sanded 
with  time. 

Around  the  town,  one  may  note  tire  swings  on  trees;  rickety  garages 
and  sheds  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation;  farm  machinery  guarding 
homes,  mastiff-like  —  and  outhouses.  These  latter  structures,  some  well- 
kept  but  most  neglected,  dot  this  community.  One  house  on  the  edge  of 
town  may  even  be  a  depot  for  the  small  structures,  as  five  or  six  of  them 
dapple  the  yard.  That  same  yard  features  sundry  junk,  ranging  from  for¬ 
gotten  flower  pots  to  rusty  non-functional  water  pumps,  to  lumber  that 
appears  to  be  a  setting  for  a  termite  banquet.  A  tarpaper  shed  several 
blocks  away  warns  in  stark  white  letters:  “Keep  Out!”  Oddly,  though, 
the  uneven  letters  contradict  the  warning’s  purpose  by  giving  the  shed 
a  homey  touch. 

The  churches  are  small  frame  structures,  modest  spires  reaching  ten¬ 
tatively  heavenward.  Hanna  Lutheran  has  iris-blue  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows;  its  directory  proclaims:  “God  is  Love:  Love  Casts  Out  Fear.” 
Hanna  Methodist  is  almost  a  dead  ringer  for  the  former,  except  that  the 
Methodist  church  displays  lilypad-green  windows,  with  a  directory  mes¬ 
sage  warning:  “For  All  Have  Sinned  and  Come  Short  of  the  Glory  of 
God.” 

A  great  many  of  Hanna’s  residents  have  already  met  their  Maker. 
There  are  more  tombstones  in  the  local  cemetery  than  homes  in  the 
town  proper,  and  even  the  stones,  humble  gray  and  white  tributes,  look 
terribly  weathered.  They  reflect  a  homogenous  community,  with  such 
German  names  as  Keil,  Grieger,  Shei,  and  Zacher;  moreover,  the  few 
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families  represented  span  generations  and  have  surprisingly  large  plots. 
The  inevitable  outhouse  is  attractively  whitewashed. 

On  Thompson  Street,  a  hip-roofed  building,  once  garmented  in  Ver¬ 
million,  now  wears  finger  smudges  of  grime  upon  its  cracked  shell.  The 
windows  are  broken,  some  boarded  but  most  glaring  forlornly,  jagged 
edges  menacing  to  the  intruder.  A  conspicuous  sign  reads:  “No  Tress¬ 
passing  —  Beware  of  Dog.”  No  dog  is  evident,  and  the  pigeons  social¬ 
izing  on  the  roof  do  not  heed  the  warning.  The  legend  over  the  arched 
portal  informs  the  passerby  that  the  building  was  once  a  gateway  to  learn¬ 
ing:  Hanna  High  School.  For  years  it  doubled  as  an  elementary  school  — 
and  a  light-colored  brick  gym  was  even  attached  in  more  prosperous 
days  —  but  that  was  before  the  push  for  bigger  and  better  schools  in  the 
form  of  consolidation. 

Near  the  old  school  there  is  one  touch  of  modernity:  an  attractive  post 
office,  a  doctor’s  office,  First  Bank,  and  a  chartreuse  pre-fab  home. 

Deserted  old  Route  30,  now  West  Street  —  a  narrow,  scarred  macadam 
ribbon,  once  a  main  thoroughfare  of  the  Midwest  —  runs  through  Han¬ 
na’s  heart,  parallel  to  the  railroad  tracks.  The  happy  face  painted  onto 
a  nearby  oil  drum  stares  at  the  spot  that  used  to  be  the  depot.  For  the 
most  part,  today  the  100-car  freighters  rattle  on  by. 

Flanking  old  Route  30  is  the  lone  local  service  station,  a  Citgo.  Across 
from  it,  Olin  Gibson’s  Royal  Blue  store  is  now  a  ghost  store,  its  bright 
blue  shingles  garish  in  contrast  to  the  boarded  windows  and  cracked  side¬ 
walk  that  slopes  dangerously.  A  barber  shop  next  door  bears  a  soaped 
peace  symbol  on  its  rusted  screen  door,  and  red  chairs  of  assorted  styles 
squat  around  an  antique  barber  chair. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Royal  Blue  is  the  thriving  Deckard’s  I.G.A., 
Hanna’s  monopoly  on  the  grocery  business.  It  has  wood  plank  floors,  a 
textured  ceiling,  and  an  outdated  combination  meat  market-office,  roll¬ 
top  desk  crammed  to  overflowing  with  papers.  Besides  food,  the  market 
displays  Coats  and  Clark  thread  in  an  antique  wooden,  glass-fronted 
Corticelli  Silk  thread  box;  a  hodgepodge  of  beer  steins,  carnival  glass, 
Indiana  souvenirs,  throw  rugs,  assorted  items  of  clothing,  and,  of  course, 
Speidel  watch  bands. 

Parallel  to  old  Route  30,  and  just  across  the  tracks,  is  Moore  Street, 
where  the  chief  business  interest  of  the  community,  the  Farm  Co-op, 
lies,  proudly  showing  off  its  still-glistening  grain  bin.  Not  far  away,  in 
stark  contrast,  is  the  defunct  Co-op,  its  time-warn  wood  and  rusted  tin 
siding  matched  by  the  battered  gauges  near  the  street. 

Moore  Street  is  a  scene  from  a  vintage  movie.  The  Hanna  Cafe,  adver¬ 
tising  Tuffy  beer  and  Pepsi-Cola,  has  a  tall  saloon-front  facade,  straight 
out  of  a  Gary  Cooper  film.  Mrs.  Mackelday’s  market  is  the  front  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  home,  with  windows  stuffed  with  an  assortment  of  paper  plates, 
canned  cat  food,  and  ads  galore;  it  is  for  sale.  Continuing  down  Moore 
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Street,  one  may  note  the  Hanna  Community  Building,  which  features 
pale  green  shingles  and  stirs  up  an  image  of  Saturday  night  hoedowns 
and  spaghetti  suppers.  Near  it,  in  a  building  the  size  of  a  one-car  garage, 
is  the  library;  it  is  closed.  The  fire  department  —  volunteer  —  is  silent 
but,  considering  all  the  community’s  frame  structures,  invaluable.  The 
only  cars  on  the  street  are  drawn  in  front  of  the  “Hub,”  the  town’s  only 
bar. 

Indeed,  traveling  around  the  town  haphazardly  is  an  eerie  experience, 
for  there  is  an  obvious  absence  of  people,  although  assorted  pets  roam 
the  streets  and  speckle  the  yards.  Twice  a  day,  though,  a  yellow  June  bug 
of  a  bus  crawls  into  the  community,  and  the  town  comes  alive  with  the 
sound  of  children’s  laughter.  These  are  the  children  of  the  Clinton-Hanna- 
Noble  schools,  inheritors  of  the  one  grocery  store,  the  lone  service  sta¬ 
tion,  the  decaying,  faded  buildings,  the  newer  neon-bright  dwellings, 
the  shiny  grain  bin,  and  the  fertile  land.  These  are  the  heirs  of  a  way  of 
life. 


-  VIRGINIA  TIBBS 


Third  Prize  Winner  (Tie) 

A  REVISIT 

Mark  Twain  deplored  the  sham  and  pretentiousness  of  the  Victorian 
Age.  Whether  it  was  furnishings,  language,  or  etiquette,  he  took  to  task 
the  trappings  of  his  time. 

Included  in  Letters  from  the  Earth  is  a  section  in  which  he  burlesques 
the  rules  of  etiquette  which  pervaded  every  area  of  life.  These  excesses 
deserved  criticism,  and  Twain’s  burlesque  does  the  job  nicely.  However, 
Twain  makes  an  important,  though  subtle,  distinction  that  escaped  his 
readers  then  and  now;  etiquette  and  manners  are  not  the  same.  He  makes 
the  point  in  everything  he  writes  that  artificial  and  arbitrarily  imposed 
standards  are  the  faces  of  hypocrisy.  He  includes  etiquette  among  these 
standards.  But  he  also  makes  the  point  many  times  that  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  are  what  man  needs  —  these  are  manners. 

Today,  we  have  eliminated  from  our  lives  most  of  the  artificial  codes 
of  etiquette.  A  few  souls  continue  to  cling  to  past  times  and  never  light 
candles  at  luncheon,  but  most  of  us  ignore  the  old  standards.  However, 
we’re  still  equating  etiquette  with  manners. 

Let’s  imagine  that  Old  Mark  has  been  granted  a  sabbatical  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  present.  The  following  might  be  his  current  submission  to  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal : 

MANNERS,  1975 

Family  and  Friends: 

Within  the  family  you  don’t  need  to  be  polite.  Love  is  never 
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having  to  say  you’re  sorry.  Save  your  consideration  for  strangers. 

Don’t  concern  yourself  with  the  personal  problems  of  friends; 
friends  are  to  have  fun  with.  Why  should  your  day  be  spoiled? 

A  Husband  should  always  save  his  frustrations  ’til  evening  and 
take  them  out  on  his  wife;  after  all,  what’s  a  marriage  for? 

A  Wife  should  provide  a  welcome  for  her  husband  by  greeting 
him  at  the  door  with  her  list  of  complaints.  This  makes  him  feel 
needed. 

Don’t  bother  to  be  on  time  when  keeping  appointments  with 
friends;  they’ll  understand  and  have  nothing  better  to  do  anyway. 
Thank  You  Notes: 

A  bride  doesn’t  need  to  concern  herself  with  acknowledging 
wedding  gifts.  She  should  do  her  thing,  and,  if  she  happens  to  meet 
a  wedding  gift  sender  in  the  supermarket,  she  can  just  nod  and  say, 
“Cool  present.” 

A  house  guest  shouldn’t  let  a  hostess  know  that  a  visit  was  en¬ 
joyable;  it’s  enough  that  you  gave  her  so  much  pleasure  by  being 
there. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  child  to  write  a  thank-you  note  — 
or  to  write  at  all. 

No  Real  Man  would  be  so  mushy  as  to  write  one  of  those  things. 
“Thank  You”  is  Woman’s  Work. 

No  woman  should  ever  acknowledge  a  gift  or  kindness  from  a 
man.  It’s  her  privilege  to  receive  catering,  and,  besides,  he  might 
think  she’s  pushy. 

Telephone: 

Never  respond  if  you  reach  a  wrong  number;  just  breathe  and 
hang  up.  The  party  at  the  other  end  might  think  it  was  an  obscene 
caller  and  be  thrilled. 

Always  answer  the  phone  with  a  brusque,  “Yes”;  you  don’t  want 
to  encourage  long-winded  calls. 

When  you  call  friends,  never  ask  if  they’re  too  busy  to  talk;  they’d 
rather  talk  to  you  than  do  anything  else. 

When  telephoning,  you  should  never  let  the  phone  at  the  other 
end  ring  more  than  four  times.  Why  should  you  be  kept  waiting? 
Shopping: 

Always  be  rude  to  clerks;  they’ll  think  you’re  rich. 

When  waiting  on  a  customer,  stay  by  their  side  every  minute  — 
someone  else  might  make  the  sale. 

When  waiting  on  the  customer,  be  aloof  and  indifferent.  Then 
they’ll  know  your  shop  is  exclusive. 

Always  push  ahead  when  waiting  for  service.  God  helps  those 
that  help  themselves. 

When  dining  out  demand  extra  service  and  items  not  on  the 
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menu;  they’ll  know  you’re  an  Important  Person. 

If  you  work  at  a  supermarket  check-out  line,  be  sure  to  have  a 
long  visit  with  the  customers  you  know  or  with  the  other  checkers. 
The  party  next  in  line  doesn’t  mind  thawed  ice  cream. 

When  going  through  the  supermarket  check-out,  be  sure  to  for¬ 
get  some  items  —  the  people  behind  don’t  mind  waiting. 

Teachers: 

Never  bother  to  notify  students  if  a  class  is  cancelled.  They’ll  be 
disappointed  enough  when  they  get  there. 

Remember,  This  Is  War;  you  should  always  put  the  students 
down  so  they’ll  know  you’re  the  General. 

Be  sure  to  give  as  much  work  as  possible.  Yours  is  the  only  class 
that  should  concern  them.  Busy  hands  make  contented  minds. 

Change  your  mind  a  lot  —  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

Students: 

Be  sure  to  talk  to  your  friends  during  a  lecture.  Nobody  else  is 
interested  in  that  old  stuff. 

Never  clean  up  after  yourself  in  the  cafeteria.  You’re  a  college 
student,  not  a  flunky.  Other  people  don’t  mind  your  mess. 

Always  talk  loudly  with  your  friends  when  other  people  are 
studying.  It  shows  you’re  too  smart  to  have  to  study. 

Sadly,  Mark  Twain’s  sabbatical  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
him,  though,  no  doubt,  not  unexpected;  the  Damned  Human  Race  has 
not  improved  since  his  first  visit.  In  just  one  area  have  we  heeded  him: 
no  longer  do  we  concern  ourselves  with  etiquette;  manners  have  gone 
out  of  style,  and  it’s  every  man  for  himself.  After  all,  we’re  not  put  in 
this  world  to  please  anyone  but  ourselves.  If  others  are  hurt  or  irritated 
by  our  behavior,  that’s  their  problem.  Just  ignore  kindness  and  consider¬ 
ation  —  do  your  own  thing. 

So  Rest  In  Peace,  Old  Mark;  we’re  living  up  to  your  expectations. 

-GENIE  HOGLE 


Third  Prize  Winner  {Tie) 

SEEKERS  AND  SUICIDES 

In  a  unique  way,  we’ve  seen  another  Image  of  Women  in  Women  In 
Love  —  perhaps  a  “shilling-size”  spot  that  women  can’t  see  —  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  woman  that  Lawrence  sees  in  himself,  a  creature  delivered  to  and 
through  sensual  experience.  We’ve  said  that  some  women  hate  D.H. 
Lawrence  because  he  sees  this;  others  might  say  he  sees  only  himself. 
But  if  we  see  that  shilling-spot  as  true  ...  is  it  so  awful?  Or  does  woman 
know  more  truly  what  sensual  experience  is  really  all  about? 

We  can  say  “sensual”  and  think  or  mean  sexual;  but  sex  is  what  we  are, 
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not  what  we  do.  We  can  then  say  “sensual”  and  mean  the  senses,  and  to 
be  sentient  is  to  be  alive.  Let’s  say  that  women  are  in  touch  with  life.  Earth 
Mother?  Of  course!  Servant  of  the  womb?  Why  not!  Sister  of  the  Moon? 
What  a  sisterhood  of  power!  Woman  with  her  womb,  tied  to  life’s  con¬ 
tinuum,  is  not  just  the  breeder  of  babies;  babies  are  a  symbol  of  life  gener¬ 
ating  life.  Woman  with  her  womb  knows  the  creative  force  of  life  itself; 
she  is  part  of  earth’s  dictum  that  life  will  survive,  that  it  goes  on  in  re¬ 
generation  through  the  change,  the  transmutation,  the  dying  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  Without  Faulkner,  Freud,  or  other  friendly  enemies  to  trans¬ 
late  the  process  .  . .  each  woman-cell  knows  that  as  the  moon’s  cycle  comes 
and  goes,  life  dies  so  that  life  can  be  renewed.  What  seems  passive  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  life  in  death  is  really  triumph.  Life  and  death  are  intertwined 
in  both  physical  and  metaphysical  realms.  Surrendering,  accepting  the 
struggle  of  light  over  darkness,  life  over  death,  is  the  acceptance  of  our 
humanity.  Survival,  salvation  are  on  the  side  of  life. 

Let’s  be  on  the  side  of  Ursula  as  she  watched  Birkin  stoning  the  moon 
and  feel  the  force  of  his  anger,  and  hers.  Share  her  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  how  hard  she  will  have  to  fight  to  keep  inviolate  her  truth  — 
the  truth  that  life  must  overcome  death.  Share  her  anger  with  all  the 
women  in  time  who  have  battled  and  fought  for  life,  who  know  in  their 
cells  and  souls  that  this  creative  force  of  life  must  be  served,  and  who 
abhor  the  waste  of  energy  and  effort  they  must  use  to  continually  reas¬ 
sert  and  reaffirm  this  fact  of  human  condition  for  men  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  Some  fail. 

Our  brief  survey  into  the  images  of  women  have  shown  some  of  the 
seekers,  some  of  the  suicides.  There  was  Virginia  Woolf,  who  asserted 
that  women  have  a  flame  with  which  to  illumine  the  hidden  side  of  men, 
that  secret  “shilling  spot”  so  many  are  afraid  to  show  and  tell;  that  women 
by  nature  hold  a  nurturing  spark  to  unlock  and  renew  the  creative  force 
of  life.  Perhaps  the  suicide  of  talent  that  is  aware  is  just  a  weariness  of 
effort  in  keeping  that  flame  alive.  How  much  more  shallow  Emma  Bov¬ 
ary  seems  now  .  .  .  and  Nora.  They  never  recognized  what  lived  within. 
They  felt  the  striving  and  they  yearned,  yet  looked  outside,  to  the  other, 
instead  of  inward  to  where  their  strength  and  dignity,  power  and  glory 
lay.  How  much  more  poignant  Isabel  Archer’s  compromise  with  life; 
she  went  back  with  full  awareness  of  the  cold  winds  blowing  through 
her  life  and  the  effort  it  would  take  to  keep  her  flame  of  life  alive. 

Perhaps  Sylvia  Plath  could  have  lived  if  she  had  been  able  to  trust  in 
life,  if  she  could  have  learned  to  believe  that  life  itself  is  its  own  renewal. 
How  threatened,  how  lonely  she  must  have  felt  to  be  the  solitary  guar¬ 
dian,  besieged  protector  of  her  creative  spark  without  the  faith  that  life 
generates  life  and  never  depletes  itself. 

Our  one  and  two-dimensional  characters  we  dismiss;  insipid  Meg  who 
never  knew  there  was  something  more  for  which  to  strive.  Some  women 
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never  do.  Jo  did.  Her  spirit  lives.  We  share  in  empathy  the  conspiracy 
to  shield  a  husband-killing  by  other  wives  who  knew  and  understood 
the  slow,  daily  toll  of  life  that  dies  a  thousand  times.  Life  that  must  be 
fought  for,  again  and  again,  with  nothing  to  nourish  it,  every  spirit¬ 
feeding  resource  denied  .  .  .  not  one  white  hyacinth  to  break  the  bleak¬ 
ness  and  grey  web  of  daily,  draining  living. 

We  read  with  powerful  impact  of  my  favorite,  Jeanne’s  grandmother, 
who  has  no  time  for  riddles  as  she  unravels  her  own  life  in  its  dying  days. 

In  Tillie  Olsen’s  story  —  a  scene  to  touch  the  heart,  tear  the  heart  of  any 
woman,  anywhere:  The  moments  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  she  tries 
to  steal  a  precious  bit  of  time  to  feed  her  hungry  mind  as  she  feeds  her 
hungry  baby;  drawn  to  her  husband’s  need,  and  by  her  own  .  .  .  divided, 
tempted,  betrayed  by  her  own  woman’s  spirit  .  .  .  needing,  wanting  to 
meet  and  fill  the  demands  and  needs  of  others,  yet  fighting  and  weeping 
inside  for  the  inner  flame  of  her  own  life  that  is  being  drained  away  with 
no  air  to  fan  it,  keep  it  alive.  She  asks  for  so  little:  a  book  to  read,  a  little 
time,  a  little  sharing,  so  little  to  stay  alive,  to  keep  inner  life  going.  Her 
bitter,  fighting  strength  to  the  end  is  more  than  stubborn  survival;  it  is 
her  affirmation  of  her  right  to  life  itself. 

Tillie  Olsen’s  character/creation  will  be  there  when  I  write  of  my  own 
grandmother  someday,  and  I  will.  To  tell  of  mothers  and  daughters  who 
grow  up  to  be  women;  of  sources  of  strength  that  women  sometimes  for¬ 
get  they  have  —  a  legacy  of  courage  and  endurance,  fortitude  and  feisty 
fight.  Women  need  to  know  and  share  and  understand  their  roots.  We 
forget  our  pioneers,  immigrant  grandmothers  like  mine,  who  came  and 
fought  for  life  and  passed  on  more  than  recipes  and  china  cups  and 
saucers.  We  need  to  share  and  see  that  the  threads  of  our  lives  are  a  warp 
and  woof  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  each  supporting  the  other,  full  of 
a  variety  that  can  create  life  patterns  of  various,  tenacious  and  glorious 
design. 

I  will  write  of  Babi,  my  grandmother,  who  carved  a  place  for  herself 
that  went  deeper  than  citizenship  papers  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance  — 
carved  it  with  a  bar  of  laundry  soap,  a  small  wooden  wagon  and  the  door- 
to-door  salesmanship  of  two  small  boys,  one  of  them  my  father.  Of  a 
woman  at  the  turn  of  the  century  who  could  fight  the  law,  her  family, 
age-old  traditions  of  compliance  that  she  knew  to  stay  alone  without  her 
husband  in  the  country  where  she  and  her  sons  could  grow.  She  knew 
about  freedom  and  liberation  and  fighting  for  what  she  believed  in,  long 
before  causes  were  organized  to  define  them. 

My  father  tells  me  they  were  poor.  I  can  only  imagine  lard  and 
steamed  bread  for  supper,  walking  miles  to  save  carfare  pennies,  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets  from  the  church  when  toys  were  only  a  dream.  But  I  can, 
because  I  knew  her,  know  what  she  meant  to  do  when  she  put  hard-saved 
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dollars  into  her  oldest  son’s  hands  one  day  when  he  was  just  thirteen, 
and  sent  him  with  his  younger  brother  to  buy  a  Victrola  talking  machine. 
He  went  with  a  pride  he  still  recalls  .  .  .  pride  in  her  trust  in  him  to  carry 
and  spend  so  many  precious  dollars  .  .  .  pride  in  dealing  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  merchant  as  rightful  buyer  .  .  .  pride  that  said  more  than  words 
could  ever  say  .  .  .  “You  are  a  man.  You  are  equal  in  this  land.” 

I  knew  her  strength  as  my  ally  when  my  father  and  I  confronted  each 
other  over  my  college  scholarship  versus  the  business  school  he  felt  would 
equip  me  for  the  world  on  better  terms.  “You  let  that  girl  go  to  college,” 
Babi  said.  “Our  children  are  meant  to  reach  beyond  us.” 

She  was  a  woman  of  gut-level  wisdom  and  instinct  for  life,  an  Image 
of  Woman  that  is  alive  and  well  and  surviving  today  beyond  the  strin¬ 
gencies  of  stereotypes,  archetypes  and  roles  —  an  Image  of  Woman  that 
has  survived  and  will  survive  through  all  of  time. 

-MARJORIE  ANDERSON  BEYER 

Marjorie  Anderson  Beyer  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environmental  Sciences.  She  lives  at  2023  Melrose  Drive, 
Michigan  City. 

Honorable  Mention 

THEODORE  DREISER  S  NA  TURALISM  IN  JENNIE  GERHARDT 

The  characters  in  Jennie  Gerhardt  can  be  viewed  as  representatives 
of  all  mankind,  who,  by  nature,  search  for  a  meaning  to  human  existence. 
Blown  by  the  merciless  winds  of  fate,  the  characters  are  propelled  along 
the  journey  called  life  by  such  fundamental  urges  as  hunger,  sexual  de¬ 
sire,  and  fear. 

Dreiser  wastes  no  time  in  setting  the  pessimistic  tone  of  the  novel,  for 
we  see  immediately  that  all  the  members  of  the  Gerhardt  family  are 
trapped  by  their  environment,  namely  by  the  poverty  which  permeates 
their  lives.  Although  the  youthful  Jennie  is  surprisingly  optimistic, 

Dreiser  implicitly  states  that  all  life  is  a  shattering  of  dreams,  an  un¬ 
certainty,  and  a  stairway  to  nowhere. 

Circumstances  throw  Jennie  and  ex-Senator  Brander  together,  for  she 
starts  doing  his  laundry  to  ease  the  family’s  financial  crisis;  and  when 
her  brother  is  arrested  for  stealing  coal,  Jennie  turns  to  Brander  for  $10 
to  free  her  brother  from  jail.  This  act,  in  turn,  leads  the  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  girl  into  a  physical  relationship.  Because  Brander  states  his 
desire  to  marry  Jennie  but,  instead,  dies  of  heart  failure,  the  reader  is 
moved  to  consider  if  there  is  any  meaning  to  life’s  “would  haves”  and 
"might  have  beens”.  When  the  unmarried  Jennie  discovers  that  she  is 
pregnant,  fate  seems  blind  and  cruel,  and  nature,  indiscriminate. 

Even  though  Jennie  has  an  out-of-wedlock  child  and  later,  still  un- 
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married,  lives  with  Lester  Kane,  Dreiser  does  not  moralize.  He  probably 
comes  the  closest  to  losing  his  objective  approach  when  he  writes:  “The 
accidental  variation  from  a  given  social  practice  does  not  necessarily  en¬ 
tail  sin.”  Man  in  the  form  of  society  as  a  whole,  however,  emerges  as  ig¬ 
noble.  The  novel,  realistic  in  its  description,  is  also  realism  gone  awry, 
for  everything  cruel  that  can  happen  to  Jennie  happens.  Although  she  is 
courageous  at  all  times,  this  courage  does  not  isolate  her  from  blow 
after  blow  dealt  by  fate.  Her  position  in  the  scheme  of  life  seems  minute. 

Dreiser  concentrates  upon  the  limitations  of  man  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Just  as  Jennie  is  trapped  by  her  poverty  and  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  it,  so  is  Lester  Kane  imprisoned  by  his  life  of  affluence.  Moved  by 
sexual  appetite  at  first,  he  sees  Jennie  as  a  conquest;  but  when  emotional 
attachment  follows,  he  learns  that  he  is  not  really  the  master  of  his  emo¬ 
tions  Kane  lives  with  Jennie  for  a  number  of  years,  facing  social  and 
familial  ostracism,  but  eventually  he  sacrifices  humanity  for  financial 
and  social  success  by  leaving  Jennie.  He  marries  another  woman,  claims 
his  inheritance;  but  he  remains  a  prisoner  of  his  feelings  for  Jennie. 

Indeed,  all  the  characters  in  the  story  are  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
fate.  Jennie’s  father,  for  example,  “had  had  character  enough  to  oppose 
the  army  subscription  inequity,  and  to  flee,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to 
Paris,”  and  finally  to  America,  “the  land  of  promise,”  but  where  did  it 
get  him?  In  America  he  became  a  prisoner  of  his  poverty  and  of  his  Ger- 
man-Lutheran  heritage,  which  trapped  him  by  infusing  into  his  charac¬ 
ter  an  unrealistic  attitude  about  morality.  Mr.  Gerhardt,  we  see,  has  his 
religion,  which  he  hugs  to  himself  as  if  it  were  a  Linus  blanket,  but  Drei¬ 
ser’s  naturalism  shows  in  his  implied  question  to  the  reader:  Is  religion 
the  higher  law  or  is  it  grim  fate  which  reigns  supreme?  Gerhardt,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  cries  out,  “My  whole  life  has  come  to  nothing.” 

Notable,  I  think,  is  that  little  Vesta,  Jennie’s  child,  is  a  pawn  of  fate, 
for  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  an  illegitimate  child.  Lovely  little  wildflower 
that  she  is,  she  is  whisked  through  her  short  life  by  this  circumstance. 
She  is,  however,  probably  the  happiest  character  in  the  novel,  because 
she  is  so  young  that  she  has  merely  glimpsed  the  grimness  of  human  exis¬ 
tence.  Death  at  a  tender  age  is,  in  a  sense,  a  blessing:  “Go  the  world  over, 
and  after  you  have  put  away  the  wonder  and  tenderness  of  youth,  what 
is  left?”  Vesta,  whose  name  is  the  Roman  version  of  the  Greek  goddess 
of  the  hearth,  Hestia,  is  as  virginal  as  Hestia.  Hestia’s  symbol  in  mytholo¬ 
gy  is  the  flame,  and  she  is  so  pure  that  she  never  leaves  Olympus.  Jen¬ 
nie’s  Vesta  never  truly  leaves  the  “Olympus”  called  childhood,  so  she 
never  tastes  the  continual  bitterness  of  fate.  She  dies  with  most  of  her 
dreams  intact. 

Man  likes  to  think  that  “love  conquers  all,”  —  that  love  makes  all  the 
blows  in  life  bearable  —  but  love,  in  another  sense,  only  makes  the  blows 
more  stinging.  Happiness  in  life  is  a  transient  condition.  The  characters 
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in  the  novel  are  quite  pitiable,  so  unfree  and  buffeted  by  chance  that  the 
reader  tends  to  think  that  now  —  finally  —  brighter  days  will  come.  They 
never  do,  though;  and  life  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  devoid  of  the  kind  of 
hope  that  brings  a  sense  of  transcendence  over  life’s  obstacles.  This  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  hope  may  be  why  the  novel  is  out  of  print.  The  book,  indeed, 
ends  with  a  question  mark,  which  seems  to  say  that  life,  after  all,  has  no 
meaning  but  pain  and  struggle. 

-VIRGINIA  TIBBS 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  MARK  TWAINS 
“THE  LOWEST  ANIMAL” 

To  Mark  Twain,  man  is  “a  kind  of  British  Museum  of  infirmities  and 
inferiorities,”  a  living  catalogue  of  flaws  including  greed,  revenge,  cruel¬ 
ty,  warfare,  robbery,  and  slavery.  Twain,  a  perfectionist,  who  saw  just 
how  ridiculous  the  human  race  sometimes  is,  exposes  human  affectation 
and  rejects  authority  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the  mythical  Prometheus. 

Twain  begins  the  selection  with  a  description  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day.  He  shows  that  through  established  religion  —  namely,  burning  the 
so-called  heretics  at  the  stake  —  we  brand  individuals  and  persecute 
them  if  they  stray  from  the  paths  of  tradition;  what  is  more,  in  doing  so, 
we  often  brand  ourselves  as  barbaric.  Moreover,  Twain  implicitly  states 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  that  each  day  is  a  small-scale  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day. 

An  important  aspect  of  Letters  from  the  Earth  is  that,  like  most  en¬ 
during  literature,  it  is  interrogative.  It  asks  questions  which  stem  from 
Twain’s  life,  leading  the  reader  to  probe  his  own  convictions.  Twain 
compels  us  to  look  inward  and,  if  we  are  honest,  to  recognize  ourselves 
and  those  around  us.  Are  we  truly  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Twain  seems 
to  ask,  or  is  God  out  to  lunch,  having  created  us  and  walked  away? 

Twain  exposes  us  as  a  weak  race  hiding  behind  what  is  sanctioned  by 
mankind  in  general.  We  are  imitators,  either  too  dumb  or  too  scared  to 
break  away  from  the  flock  of  humanity  to  assert  our  individuality.  Satir¬ 
izing  the  scientific  method  of  his  day,  Twain  establishes  a  great  Chain- 
of-Being  with  man  at  the  very  bottom.  In  one  succinct  comparison  he 
points  out:  “The  fact  stood  proven  that  the  difference  between  an  earl 
and  an  anaconda  is  that  the  earl  is  cruel  and  the  anaconda  isn’t;  and  that 
the  earl  wantonly  destroys  what  he  has  no  use  for  but  the  anaconda 
doesn’t.”  Twain  suggests  that  the  contemplation  of  man’s  frailties  and 
God’s  erratic  ways  is  so  nerve-fraying  that  man  must,  at  any  cost,  keep  a 
sense  of  humor.  Humor,  which  is  closer  to  tragedy  than  many  of  us 
realize,  can  be  the  great  stabilizer  in  times  of  personal  stress  and  in  a 
world  gone  awry. 

Twain  attacks  societal  standards  because  they  are  contradictory.  Man, 
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for  instance,  “blandly  sets  himself  up  as  the  head  animal  of  the  lot: 
whereas  by  his  own  standards  he  is  the  bottom  one.”  Twain  calls  Moral 
Sense  man’s  chief  defect,  which  is  an  apt  statement  that  evokes  the  am¬ 
biguities  and  polarities  of  human  existence.  We  are  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  light  and  dark,  and  we  stand  as  a  veritable  patchwork  of  oppo¬ 
sites,  with  various  shades  in  between.  How  then,  Twain  asks,  do  we  who 
are  so  marbled  by  flaws  verify  our  self-importance? 

A  misantrhope  regarding  men  in  general,  Twain  emerges  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist  concerning  men  as  individuals.  He  echoes  that  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  Delphi:  “Know  thyself.”  After  having  zeroed  in  on  us  with  a  blitz 
of  human  shortcomings,  Twain  writes:  “He  (man)  has  just  one  stupen¬ 
dous  superiority.  In  his  intellect  he  is  supreme.”  Yet  this  is  a  provocative 
statement,  for  Twain  has  already  shown  us  in  the  selection  that  man  usu¬ 
ally  does  not  realize  the  worth  of  his  intellect,  so  warped  is  he  by  mass 
values.  If  he  did  comprehend  the  importance  of  his  intellect,  man  would 
include  this  amazing  faculty  in  his  conception  of  heaven.  We  see  a  para¬ 
doxical  blend  of  comedy  and  tragedy  in  the  misguided  intellect  of  the 
human  race.  Twain  leaves  us  with  the  chilling  thought  that  perhaps  we 
humans,  and  not  the  so-called  lower  animals,  must  create  a  heaven  be¬ 
cause  we  are,  after  all,  inferior  and  damn  ourselves  to  hell  on  earth. 

Letters  from  the  Earth ,  irreverent  and  shocking  as  it  may  seem,  has  a 
direct  application  to  contemporary  life.  Twain’s  work  has  a  universality 
and  timelessness;  as  long  as  humanity  flourishes,  man  will  continue  to 
be  a  hodgepodge  of  the  traits  which  Twain  lists  in  “The  Lowest  Animal.” 
Since  earliest  times  man  has  had  the  need  to  account  for  his  existence, 
to  explain  his  world,  and  to  wonder  about  rewards  and  punishments. 
Twain  covers  these  areas  insightfully,  putting  into  words  what  most  of 
us  fear  even  to  think.  To  have  done  this,  Twain  had  to  have  possessed 
some  deep  convictions,  and  the  work  exudes  his  uncanny  understanding 
of  the  individual  man  and  civilization.  He  never  loses  his  perspective 
on  human  empathy. 

There  is  both  comfort  and  sorrow  in  the  idea  that,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  man  causes  most  of  his  own  trouble,  and  life  is  a  battle  of 
character  versus  fate. 

-VIRGINIA  TIBBS 
DESTRUCTIVE  CREATION 

In  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Wo?nen  in  Love  the  relationships  between  two 
couples  are  explored.  One  couple,  Birkin  and  Ursula,  get  married  and 
seem  to  move  toward  a  fulfilling  life  together.  The  other  couple,  Gerald 
and  Gudrun,  do  not  marry.  Gudrun  leaves  Gerald,  who  dies  a  suicidal 
death  in  the  snow.  These  couples  represent  Lawrence’s  view  of  life  as  a 
mingling  of  polarities,  an  intertwining  of  good  and  evil  elements.  Law- 
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rence,  through  Birkin,  compares  life,  from  its  lowest  form  in  the  natural 
order  to  man,  to  a  river:  “We  always  consider  the  silver  river  of  life,  roll¬ 
ing  on  and  quickening  all  the  world  to  a  brightness,  on  and  on  to  heaven, 
flowing  into  a  bright  eternal  sea,  a  heaven  of  angels  thronging.  But  the 
other  is  our  real  reality  .  .  .  that  dark  river  of  dissolution  .  .  .  the  black 
river  of  corruption.  And  our  flowers  are  of  this  —  our  sea-born  Aphro¬ 
dite,  all  our  white  phosphorescent  flowers  of  sensuous  perfection,  all  our 
reality.” 

All  four  characters  have  a  mixture  of  creative  and  destructive  powers. 
Birkin  and  Ursula  achieve  a  creative  union,  but  Gerald  and  Gudrun  do 
not.  Birkin  goes  on  to  say:  “When  the  stream  of  synthetic  creation  lapses, 
we  find  ourselves  part  of  the  inverse  process,  the  blood  of  destructive 
creation.  Aphrodite  is  born  in  the  first  spasm  of  universal  dissolution  — 
then  the  snakes  and  swans  and  lotus  —  and  Gudrun  and  Gerald  —  marsh- 
flowers  —  born  in  the  process  of  destructive  creation.”  It  is  this  “inverse 
process”,  this  “destructive  creation”  manifested  in  the  perverse  sexual 
relations  between  Gudrun  and  Gerald,  that  is  the  primary  consideration 
of  this  paper. 

One  of  the  recurring  symbols  Lawrence  uses  for  corruption  is  the 
beetle.  When  introducing  the  reader  to  Gudrun,  Lawrence  immediately 
presents  Gudrun  as  possessing  destructive,  corrupt  impulses.  Gudrun, 
who  had  left  home  and  studied  art  in  London  and  other  European  cities, 
has  returned  to  the  small  mining  hometown  in  the  English  Midlands. 
Gudrun’s  quest  for  fulfillment  is  foreshadowed  as  a  willing  search  and 
submission  for  perversion  and  corruption.  Lawrence  says:  “It  was  strange 
that  she  should  have  chosen  to  come  back  and  test  the  full  effect  of  this 
shapeless,  barren  ugliness  upon  herself.  Why  had  she  wanted  to  submit 
herself  to  it,  the  insufferable  torture  of  these  ugly,  meaningless  people, 
this  disfaced  countryside?  She  felt  like  a  beetle  toiling  in  the  dust.”  At  the 
end  of  the  novel,  Gudrun  leaves  with  Loerke,  another  corrupt  beetle 
figure,  that  they  may  grovel  in  the  dust  of  perversion  together. 

The  two  recurring  symbols  used  to  portray  Gerald  are  ice  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  powerful  male  animals.  Gerald  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
through  Gudrun’s  eyes:  “There  was  something  northern  about  him  that 
magnetised  her.  In  his  clear  northern  flesh  and  his  fair  hair  was  a  glis¬ 
ten  like  sunshine  refracted  through  crystals  of  ice.  And  he  looked  so 
new,  unbroached,  perhaps  as  an  arctic  thing.  .  .  .  His  gleaming  beauty, 
maleness,  like  a  young,  good-humoured,  smiling  wolf,  did  not  blind  her 
to  the  significant  sinister  stillness  in  his  bearing,  the  lurking  danger  of 
his  unsubdued  temper.”  Gerald  is  indeed  an  “arctic  thing”  whose  threat¬ 
ening,  animal  maleness  is  subdued  by  Gudrun.  He  allows  Gudrun  to 
destroy  him.  When  she  ends  their  relationship,  he  feels  that  “to  have  no 
claim  upon  her,  he  must  stand  by  himself,  in  sheer  nothingness.”  Rather 
than  face  the  sheer  nothingness  of  himself,  Gerald  destroys  himself  by 
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wandering  in  the  snow  and  freezing  to  death,  “dead  like  clay,  like  bluish 
corruptible  ice.” 

The  scene  of  Gerald  riding  and  fighting  a  mare  who  is  terrified  of  a 
train  symbolizes  the  type  of  violent,  destructive  sexual  relationship  that 
develops  between  Gudrun  and  Gerald.  Gudrun  and  Ursula  are  witnesses 
to  the  scene.  They  are  repelled,  yet  fascinated,  by  Gerald’s  actions.  Be¬ 
tween  Gerald  and  the  mare  there  is  a  power  struggle  for  domination: 
“But  as  strong  as  the  pressure  of  his  compulsion  was  the  repulsion  of  her 
utter  terror,  throwing  her  back  away  from  the  railroad,  so  that  she  spun 
round  and  round  on  two  legs,  as  if  she  were  in  the  center  of  some  whirl¬ 
wind.” 

Gerald  wins  the  contest.  He  overpowers  the  mare  with  a  “mechanical 
relentlessness,”  just  as  he  mechanizes  the  mines  and  dehumanizes  the 
miners.  At  the  end  of  this  contest  Gerald  is  “calm  as  a  ray  of  cold  sun¬ 
shine.”  Gudrun  is  spellbound  and  stunned  by  the  scene.  But,  unlike 
Ursula,  what  upsets  her  is  not  the  condition  of  the  mare,  but  the  fact  that 
Gerald  overpowered  her  through  force.  Resenting  Gerald’s  ability  to 
subdue  the  female  through  superior  male  physical  strength,  Gudrun 
screams  at  Gerald,  “like  a  witch,  screaming  out  from  the  side  of  the  road, 
‘I  should  think  you’re  proud!”’ 

The  relationship  that  develops  between  Gudrun  and  Gerald  is  very 
complex  and  fluctuating.  Upon  her  first  meeting  with  Gerald,  Gudrun 
is  strongly  attracted  to  him  sexually.  She  is  “keen  with  passion  for  him, 
he  was  so  beautiful  in  his  male  stillness  and  mystery.”  Yet  Gudrun  en¬ 
vies  and  resents  the  idea  of  maleness:  “God,  what  it  is  to  be  a  man!  .  .  . 
The  freedom,  the  liberty,  the  mobility.  .  .  .  You’re  a  man,  you  want  to  do 
a  thing,  you  do  it.  You  haven’t  a  thousand  obstacles  a  woman  has  in  front 
of  her.”  Gudrun’s  first  physical  contact  with  Gerald  is  not  a  caress,  but 
rather  a  slap,  when  Gudrun  “felt  in  her  soul  an  unconquerable  desire  for 
deep  violence  against  him.” 

Gudrun  is  not  a  woman  in  love  because  she  does  not  relate  to  Gerald 
in  the  mystical  transcending  sense  that  Lawrence  defines  as  love.  Their 
violent  affair  is  temporary  and  destructive  because  Gudrun  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  and  use  Gerald  for  her  own  sexual  exploitation  and  gratification: 
“She  lay  and  looked  at  him,  as  he  slept.  He  was  sheerly  beautiful,  he  was 
a  perfect  instrument.  To  her  mind,  he  was  a  pure,  inhuman  almost  super¬ 
human  instrument.  His  instrumentality  appealed  so  strongly  to  her,  she 
wished  she  were  God,  to  use  him  as  a  tool.”  Gudrun  is  a  female  Prome¬ 
theus,  wanting  to  be  Godlike  in  her  control  of  Gerald.  She  tries  to  steal 
his  maleness,  to  dominate  him  and  to  use  him.  But  the  fire  she  steals 
from  Gerald  is  a  “flame  of  ice”  that  brings  no  lasting  warmth  and  ends 
frozen  in  the  snow. 

The  flaw  in  Gudrun’s  character,  her  perversity,  is  foreshadowed  early 
in  the  novel  when  her  carvings  are  discussed:  “Isn’t  it  queer  that  she 
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always  likes  little  things?  —  she  must  always  work  small  things,  that  one 
can  put  between  one’s  hands,  birds  and  tiny  animals.  She  likes  to  look 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  opera  glasses,  and  see  the  world  that 
way  — Lawrence  says  that  Gudrun  is  never  to  be  satisfied,  “For  always, 
except  in  her  moments  of  excitement,  she  felt  a  want  within  herself.” 
She  hopes  for  fulfillment  in  her  affair  with  Gerald,  “But  round  her  heart 
was  an  isolation  unbearable,  through  which  nothing  would  penetrate. 
And  finally,  in  an  ultimate  condemnation  of  Gudrun,  Lawrence  describes 
her  essence  as  perverse:  “Did  she  want  ‘goodness’?  Who  but  a  fool  would 
accept  this  of  Gudrun?  This  was  but  a  street  view  of  her  wants.  .  .  .  Once 
inside  the  house  of  her  soul,  and  there  was  a  pungent  atmosphere  of  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  inflamed  darkness  of  sensation,  and  a  vivid,  subtle,  critical 
consciousness,  that  saw  the  world  distorted,  horrific.” 

What  is  left  for  Gudrun  after  her  affair  with  Gerald  fails?  Gudrun  sub¬ 
consciously  recognizes  her  corruption,  and  like  her  craving,  her  affinity 
“with  little,  ultimate  creatures  like  Loerke.”  Gudrun’s  life  is  indeed  an 
inverse  process,  a  sinking  destructively  downward  into  the  black  river: 
“The  world  was  finished  now  for  her.  There  was  only  the  inner,  indi¬ 
vidual  mystery  of  ultimate  reduction,  the  mystic  frictional  activities  of 
diabolic  reducing  down,  disintegrating  the  vital  organic  body  of  life.” 
And  so  the  beetles,  Gudrun  and  Loerke,  scurry  off  in  the  dust. 

Gerald’s  relationship  with  Gudrun  is  symbolized  by  two  recurring 
images,  sleep  and  death.  Sleep  is  peaceful,  but  death  is  a  destructive 
finality.  These  images  intertwine,  as  Gerald’s  involvement  with  Gudrun 
becomes  more  complex. 

In  his  desire  to  sleep,  Gerald’s  feeling  of  peace  after  sexual  release  is  a 
symbolic  searching  for  the  earth  mother  in  Gudrun,  a  searching  for 
union  with  the  creative  force  in  life.  But  this  archetypal  quest  of  Gerald’s 
is  also  a  desire  to  return  to  the  peace  of  the  womb,  which  is  a  death  wish. 
The  woman  that  Gerald  is  attracted  to  in  Gudrun  is  not  an  earth  mother, 
but  rather  a  femme  fatale ,  who  brings  death. 

In  Gerald’s  initial  attraction  to  Gudrun,  he  feels  transfused:  “For  he 
always  kept  such  a  keen  attentiveness,  concentrated  and  unyielding  in 
himself.  Now  he  had  let  go,  imperceptibly  as  he  melting  into  oneness 
with  the  whole.”  So  it  seems  that,  through  sexual  fulfillment  with  Gud¬ 
run,  Gerald  is  experiencing  a  creative  union  with  the  earth  mother.  Yet 
the  experience  is  destructive:  “His  pure  body  was  almost  killed.  But  the 
miraculous  soft  effluence  of  her  breast  suffused  over  him,  over  his  seared, 
damaged  brain,  like  a  healing  lymph,  like  a  flow  of  life  itself,  perfect  as 
if  he  were  bathed  in  the  womb  again.  .  .  .  Now  as  the  healing  lymph  of 
her  effluence  flowed  through  him,  he  knew  how  destroyed  he  was,  like  a 
plant  whose  tissue  is  burst  from  inwards  by  a  frost.”  Thus  the  mother, 
the  womb,  the  effect  of  Gudrun  is  not  lymph,  but  frost,  death. 

Gudrun  does  not  share  Gerald’s  peaceful  sleep  after  sex.  She  is  sleep- 
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less  and  restless.  She  has  no  desire  to  be  an  earth  mother  for  Gerald: 
“Perhaps  this  was  what  he  was  always  dogging  her  for,  like  a  child  that 
is  famished,  crying  for  the  breast.  Perhaps  this  was  the  secret  of  his  pas¬ 
sion,  his  forever  unquenched  desire  for  her  —  that  he  needed  her  to  put 
him  to  sleep,  to  give  him  repose.”  Gerald  senses  Gudrun’s  rejection  of 
him:  “He  was  afraid  she  would  deny  him  before  it  was  finished.  Like  a 
child  at  the  breast,  he  cleaved  intensely  to  her,  and  she  could  not  put 
him  away.”  Motivated  by  fear  and  a  sense  of  his  own  inadequacy,  Gerald 
is  self-destructive  in  his  desire  to  continue  in  a  relationship  with  Gud- 
run,  the  femme  fatale. 

As  their  complex  affair  progresses,  Gerald  treats  Gudrun  as  he  did  the 
mare,  forcing  her  into  sexual  submission.  This  sexual  relationship  is  a 
destructive  battle  rather  than  a  creative  fusion:  “Her  softness,  her  inert, 
relaxed  weight  lay  against  his  own  surcharged,  bronze-like  limbs  in  a 
heaviness  of  desirability  that  would  destroy  him,  if  he  were  not  fulfilled. 
She  moved  convulsively,  recoiling  away  from  him.  His  heart  went  up 
like  a  flame  of  ice,  he  closed  over  her  like  steel.  He  would  destroy  her 
rather  than  be  denied.”  But  Gudrun  ultimately  does  deny  Gerald;  and 
this  denial,  verbalized  by  admitting  to  Loerke  that  she  and  Gerald  are 
not  married,  destroys  Gerald. 

The  images  of  sleep  and  death  merge  in  the  relationship  between 
Gerald  and  Gudrun  when  they  travel  to  the  Alps.  Gerald  and  Gudrun 
are  constantly  battling,  verbally  and  sexually,  as  they  vacillate  between 
love  and  hate,  life  and  death:  “But  always  it  was  this  eternal  see-saw,  one 
destroyed,  that  the  other  might  exist,  one  ratified  because  the  other  was 
nulled.”  It  is  a  dual  to  death.  Both  Gerald  and  Gudrun  are  seized  by  de¬ 
sires  to  kill  each  other.  Both  Gerald  and  Gudrun  realize  that  they  are 
moving  toward  death  as  a  downward  dissolution  to  their  affair.  For  Ger¬ 
ald,  “It  seemed  to  him  that  death  was  the  only  severing  of  this  Gordian 
knot.  ‘If  only  I  could  kill  her  —  I  should  be  free.’”  Gudrun,  feeling  that 
Gerald  in  his  passion  for  her  would  kill  her,  refers  to  Gerald  as  an  in¬ 
fant,  saying,  “Ooh,  but  how  she  hated  the  infant  in  the  night.  She  would 
murder  it  gladly.” 

Gerald  does  try  to  kill  Gudrun.  She  has  destroyed  him  and  is  leaving 
him.  He  has  been  sexually  aroused  for  some  time  by  the  thought  of  con¬ 
quering  and  subjugating  Gudrun  by  killing  her.  But  in  the  act  of  strangl¬ 
ing  her,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  kill  her:  “A  revulsion  of  contempt  and 
disgust  came  over  Gerald’s  soul.  .  .  .  As  if  he  cared  enough  about  her  to 
kill  her,  to  have  her  life  on  his  hands.  A  weakness  ran  over  his  body,  a 
terrible  relaxing  thaw,  a  decay  of  strength.”  And  so  Gerald  wanders  off 
into  the  snowy  Alps,  yearning  for  the  final  sleep  of  death. 

Gerald  realizes  that  he  is  self-destructive.  He,  who  had  accidentally 
killed  his  brother  as  a  child,  now  could  not  kill  Gudrun,  but  could  kill 
himself.  This  realization  is  foreshadowed  early  in  the  novel  when  Bir- 
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kin  and  Gerald  are  discussing  murder.  Birkin  says  that  “a  man  who  is 
murclerable  is  a  man  who  in  a  profound,  if  hidden  lust,  desires  to  be 
murdered.”  Birkin  accuses  Gerald  of  being  such  a  man.  Unable  to  face 
the  “nothingness”  of  his  inner  self,  Gerald’s  death  wish  is  fulfilled  as 
he  lets  the  snow  and  ice  murder  him,  “and,  as  he  fell,  something  broke 
in  his  soul,  and  immediately  he  went  to  sleep.”  Unlike  his  father,  who 
fought  death,  Gerald  rejects  life  and  easily  and  “immediately”  submits 
to  death. 

Perhaps  Gerald  has  a  death  wish  due  to  the  guilt  feelings  for  the  acci¬ 
dental  killing  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  he  feels  he  deserves  rejection,  hate 
and  death,  and  therefore  he  never  develops  feelings  of  acceptance,  love 
and  life  in  himself.  Certainly  Gerald’s  early  formative  years  are  full  of 
destructive  feelings  and  forces,  notably  the  black  river  of  corruption  in 
the  relationship  between  his  parents.  Gerald  had  no  model  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  love.  As  an  infant  he  had  been  left  to  the  care  of  nursemaids, 
who  considered  him  incorrigible,  his  father  choosing  to  ignore  his  young 
son  Gerald  rather  than  face  his  dislike  for  him.  Often  the  Crich  children 
had  been  pawns  in  the  battles  between  their  parents.  Perhaps  Gerald 
searches  for  a  mother  in  his  relationship  with  Gudrun  because  he  has 
felt  rejected  by  his  own  mother.  Perhaps  his  fatal  attraction  to  Gudrun 
is  a  death  wish,  a  desire  to  return  to  the  womb,  because  his  experience 
with  life  has  been  too  painful. 

The  last  picture  of  Gerald,  when  Birkin  views  his  body,  is:  “And  now 
this  was  Gerald,  stiff  as  a  board,  curled  up  as  if  for  sleep,  yet  with  the 
horrible  hardness  somehow  evident.”  Gerald’s  body  reminds  Birkin  of 
“a  dead  stallion  he  had  seen,  a  dead  mass  of  maleness,  repugnant.”  Ger¬ 
ald’s  death  fills  Birkin  with  despair.  He  tells  Ursula:  “We  shan’t  have 
any  need  to  despair,  in  death.  .  .  .  Those  who  die,  and  dying  still  can  love, 
still  believe,  do  not  die.  They  still  live  in  the  beloved.  Gerald.  .  .might 
have  lived  with  his  friend,  a  further  life.  But  now  he  was  dead,  like  clay, 
like  bluish  corruptible  ice.”  Lawrence  says  that  death  is  the  fulfillment 
of  life.  He  despairs  over  Gerald’s  death,  as  he  despairs  over  Gerald’s 
life.  Gerald,  symbolized  by  the  powerful  stallion  and  the  flame  of  ice, 
now  in  death  is  “a  dead  mass  of  maleness”  and  “bluish  corruptible  ice!” 

Just  as  Gudrun  is  not  a  woman  in  love,  so  is  Gerald  not  a  man  in  love. 
Both  are  incapable  of  creative,  mysical  love.  They  are  beautiful  marsh- 
flowers,  radiating  physical  beauty.  But  they  grew  from  the  black  river  of 
of  corruption,  and  because  of  inner  voids,  they  sink  back  into  the  black 
river.  Gudrun,  a  beetle,  and  Gerald,  a  stallion  and  a  flame  of  ice,  show 
the  inverse  process  of  destructive  creation. 
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